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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE German Government, after 
the sinking of the | Arabic, 
pledged that its submarines 
would not sink merchant ves- 
sels without warning, and that 
the passengers and crews should be saved 
unless the ships resisted or fled. Herr 
von Jagow himself admitted that before 
these pledges were given he knew that 
British merchantmen were armed, as ac- 
cording to law and usage they have a 
right to be, for defense; and we have al- 
ways admitted that vessels otherwise 
armed are properly subject to attack. 
Germany’s order that after March 
Ist its submarines would sink without 
warning vessels armed for defense is in vio- 
f lation of the earlier pledge. That pledge 
was but a recognition of international law 
which Germany had violated in killing the 
| American passengers on the Lusitania and 
H Arabic. The order to sink ships with 
| defensive armament violates international 
law, German pledges, and our rights. 
This is the “scrap of paper” theory, not 
ee  ntonrs. 
Moreover, it is backed by the policy of 
| frightfulness against us as it was against 
| Belgium. The Lusitania was sunk despite 
our warning that we should hold the 
| SoOvernment responsible for such acts to a 
f Strict accountability. The sinking of the 
b Arabic followed, and the pledges given 
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after that sinking are now modified to suit 
Germany’s convenience. German_polit- 
ical propaganda has been pushed here to 
overawe our Government, and our factories 
and docks have been blown up to further 
German ends. This is the policy of fright- 
fulness as applied to us, and when the 
peace people and pro-Germans in Congress 
wished to pass a resolution to warn Ameri- 
cans from taking passage on merchant 
ships armed for defense and gave as their 
reason that they were afraid that if we did 
not give up our rights in this way and 
allow Germany to violate its pledges and our 
neutrality there would be war, Germany 
hailed it as a proof of the effectiveness of the 
policy of frightfulness—rejoiced that its 
political propaganda and its threats against 
our rights could start a panic in our nat- 
ional legisiature. 

But that panic served Germany little. 
It aroused the President to force those 
afraid of and those over-friendly to Ger- 
many to show their numbers in public and to 
prove how weak their disaffection was. It 
aroused the President to take with vigor 
the leadership from the wobbling, med- 
dling hands of Congress and to stand firm for 
American rights; and in this course, to 
whatever ends it leads, the people will 
support him. The United States is a na- 
tion. It has rights, convictions, and the 
courage to maintain them. 


All rights reserved 
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MAKING MEXICO UNDERSTAND 


HEN Francisco Villa and his 
outlaw band crossed on to 
American soil and suddenly 
attacked Columbus, N. M., killing civilians 
and soldiers alike, he ushered in a new 
phase of the Mexican problem. 

There have been several stages in Mexi- 
can relations with the United States since 
Porfirio Diaz went away from Mexico City 
and Madero took his place in the national 
palace on the Zocalo. The first period, 
the provisional presidency of Madero, 
came to an end with his assassination. 
The United States had recognized the 
Madero Government. As a nation we 
sympathized with the Mexican people’s 
desire to achieve a larger measure of popu- 
lar rule than Don Porfirio judged advisable 
for his people, and the Madero Govern- 
ment was generally accepted here as a sin- 
cere if not particularly effective attempt 
toward liberalization. There were then, 
however, as there are now, many Ameri- 
cans who did not sympathize with the 
revolution because they agreed with Presi- 
dent Diaz’s disbelief in the Mexicans’ 
capabilities for self-government. 

When Huerta took the Government of 
Mexico as a result of the murder of Madero 
he was not recognized by the United States. 
The American Government took a hostile 
attitude toward WHuerta’s dictatorship 
because to recognize the government of a 
man who achieved power by assassination 
is repugnant to any civilized nation, 
and, moreover, it would put a premium 
on that method of political preferment in 
Mexico. And there was yet another rea- 
son. There seemed to be a grave danger 
that under Huerta Mexico would make 
financial arrangements with foreigners 
likely. to embarrass the enforcement of 
the Monroe Doctrine. A close study of the 
events leading up to our recent interven- 
tion in Haiti makes plain enough the 
possible international dangers in Mexico. 
The unfriendly attitude of the United 
States finally forced Huerta out. The 
occupation of Vera Cruz was the most 
tangible and effective evidence of that 
attitude. But the expedition to Vera 
Cruz was not sent to force Huerta out— 
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at least it was not sostated. It was sent to | 
force an apologetic salute to our flag. | 
Neither from Huerta nor Carranza did we | 
get either the apology or the salute. On 
the contrary, the correspondence of both | 
was far from apologetic, despite the fact & 
that many Americans were killed in Mexico | 
and much American property destroyed. 7 
Nor were the special emissaries who were |) 
sent to Mexico any more effective than our [ 
correspondence. Consequently our desire | 
to be patient with Mexico because of its 7 
internal difficulties began to take on an 
aspect of impotence and vacillation. In- [ 
stead of appearing as a strong and forbear- 
ing neighbor helping a weak brother to | 
self-mastery, we appeared somewhat as a 
bungling busybody who was forced to put [7 
up with a good deal of insult and injury 
without having the intelligence or cour- 
age to resent it. 

This unfavorable aspect of our conduct [ 
arose from the mishandling of a funda- 
mentally wise and sound policy—a policy 
more far-seeing than most of the critics of 
our Mexican relations could have con- \ 
ceived. The President’s policy that Mexico h 
should be given every possible opportunity 

















and help to govern itself is in strict accord J 
with our better feelings toward our neigh- 
bors; it furnishes a convincing and needed | h 
proof of the disinterestedness of our Mon- ) 
roe Doctrine—a policy of mutual advan- . ms 
tage to us and to Mexico and of advantage} 
to Pan-American relations in general. - 
But the bungling execution of the policy “ 
tended to obscure its real meaning from} ba 
the Mexicans perhaps more than from any f) is 
other people. The recognition of Carranza, f) tic 
after we had seemed to favor Villa and M 
after Carranza’s very pugnacious notes to fj se 
us, seemed to fit in with the picture of the } bie 
United States as a vacillating meddler. | ce 
Out of this situation Villa emerged tof tee 
attack a town on American soil guarded > ne 
by United States soldiers. Villa did not f} ii 
so much lack respect for American troops poe 
as he evidently counted on the continuance Ff fon 
of their orders to stay on their own side o! ie 
the border. He evidently was confused We 
between what our policy appeared to beh wee 
from its execution and what it is in truth 
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new chapter in the Mexican problem 
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THE MEXICAN FRONTIER 


VILLA’S RAID WAS MADE AT COLUMBUS, N. M., EARLY IN THE MORNING OF MARCH QTH, AND 
HE AND HIS BAND RETREATED SOUTHWARD AND WESTWARD INTO THE MOUNTAINS OF CHIHUAHUA 


AND SONORA. 


UNITED STATES TROOPS HAVE BEEN 


GUARDING THE WHOLE BOUNDARY FOR 


MANY MONTHS, OPERATING FROM THE BORDER TOWNS INDICATED ON THIS MAP 


When this chapter is concluded it is to be 
hoped that our fundamental aim will be 
just as it was—to be a forbearing neighbor 
trying to help Mexico find itself—and 
that this policy will be better understood 
here and in Mexico. 

It is fortunate that, as we have to send 
troops after Villa, there is precedent for 
such an expedition, legalized by old agree- 
ments between the two countries that 
troops of either can cross the border after 
bandits. For this precedent could make it 
easier for the Mexicans to accept the situa- 
tion without admitting any impairment of 
Mexican sovereignty. This should be 
useful, for it must be kept constantly in 
mind that the main end for which we are 
Striving is to make Mexican sovereignty 
worthy of the pride which the Mexicans 
take in it. We have not been helping 
toward that end in allowing them to harbor 
serious misconceptions about the rights of 
foreigners in Mexico or about the sacred- 
ness of life and the rights of property. 
We have not helped if we have encouraged 
them to mistake friendly toleration for 
Weakness. Therefore if we do our full duty 
by .Francisco Villa we shall be serving 





Mexico in two ways—in ridding the coun- 
try of a disturbing character and in making 
our own motives and intentions clearer 
than they have been. Moreover, there is 
every reason for the Mexicans to facilitate 
our efforts because, as disorder continues 
in Mexico, more and more Americans take 
the view that Mexico cannot govern itself 
and that we might as well intervene. 

The possibility of intervention has long 
hung over the relations between the Amer- 
ican Government and the governments of 
Mexico, for the Mexican problem is not a 
problem of months or even years, but of de- 
cades. The progress of civilization is slow. 
The art of self-government is not learned 
quickly. It is well for every one to have 
an accurate understanding of our policy, 
for in the years to come, as Mexico tries 
to work out its problems, that policy 
will in all probability be severely tried on 
many occasions. In the last analysis the 
success of our efforts of friendly helpfulness 
does not rest with us but with the Mexi- 
cans. Events have tended to suggest that 
the progress toward self-government in 
Mexico might cost more than it was worth 
and intervention become necessary. 
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‘“‘STRONG MAN’ AND DE FACTO PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 














“DEAD OR ALIVE” 


“PANCHO” VILLA, CATTLE THIEF, 
HIGHWAYMAN, AND WHOLESALE ASSAS- 
SIN, WHOSE RAID ON AMERICAN SOIL AT 
COLUMBUS, N. M., ON MARCH QTH, WHEN 
HE AND HIS MEN KILLED A SCORE OF 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS, 
CAUSED PRESIDENT WILSON TO ORDER 
A LARGE FORCE OF UNITED STATES 
TROOPS OVER THE BORDER WITH ORDERS 
TO CAPTURE HIM DEAD OR ALIVE 
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MAJOR-GENERAL FREDERICK FUNSTON 
COMMANDER OF ALL THE AMERICAN TROOPS THAT HAVE PATROLLED THE MEXICAN BORDER 
FOR THE LAST YEAR AND A HALF FROM BROWNSVILLE, TEX., TO SAN DIEGO, CAL.; AND IN CHARGE 
OF THE CAMPAIGN FOR THE CAPTURE OF VILLA AND HIS MEN 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 
COMMANDER OF THE PUNITIVE EXPEDITION INTO MEXICO, UNDER THE DIRECTION Of 
GENERAL FUNSTON, TO CAPTURE VILLA; AND ESPECIALLY FITTED FOR THIS TASK BY HIS EXPERI- 
ENCE IN GUERRILLA WARFARE IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
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SETTLEMENTS OF MORMONS IN THE STATE OF CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 


WHOSE PROPERTY AROUSED THE GREED OF VILLA AND WHO WERE REPORTED TO HAVE 
BEEN AMONG THE FIRST OBJECTS OF HIS CAMPAIGN OF VIOLENCE TO FORCE THE UNITED 
STATES TO INTERVENE IN MEXICO. THESE MORMONS MIGRATED FROM UTAH TO ESCAPE THE 
“PERSECUTION ” THEY SUFFERED UNDER PRESIDENT CLEVELAND FOR THEIR REFUSAL TO 
ABANDON THE PRACTICE OF POLYGAMY, AND THEY HAVE BEEN CHARACTERISTICALLY THRIFTY 
AND PROSPEROUS IN THEIR MEXICAN HAVEN 
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A MEXICAN “ARMY” NEAR THE AMERICAN BORDER 
THE MEXICAN SOLDIERS PERFORCE ECONOMIZE ON UNIFORMS, SHOES, AND PROVISIONS, 
BUT THEY ARE ALMOST ALWAYS ARMED WITH THE BEST MODERN RIFLES AND SUPPLIED WITH 
PLENTY OF AMMUNITION 























AN ARMY BIPLANE, OF THE SERVICE NOW IN MEXICO 
QNE OF THE FIRST ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE ARMY’S PLANS FOR HANDLING THE MEXICAN 
SITUATION WAS THAT AN AEROPLANE SQUADRON WOULD BE SENT WITH THE PUNITIVE EXPEDI- 
TION BOTH FOR ITS IMMEDIATE VALUE FOR SCOUTING AND FOR THE TRAINING OF THE AIRMEN 
UNDER SERVICE CONDITIONS 
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UNITED STATES REGULARS AT THE MEXICAN BOUNDARY 
PRACTISING A CHARGE DURING T NG PERIOD OF PATROL SERVICE BEFORE THE ATTACK 
BY VILLA FORCED THIS GOVERNMENT N THEIR ENERGIES INTO THE SERIOUS BUSINESS 
OF ACTUAL CONFLICT ON MEXICAN SOIL 
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UNITED STATES CAVALRY OF THE MEXICAN BORDER PATROL 
THE SEVERAL THOUSAND REGULAR TROOPS THAT HAVE BEEN GUARDING THE NEU- 
‘ALITY OF THE UNITED STATES DURING THE INTERNAL DISORDERS IN MEXICO HAVE INCLUDED 
ALL ARMS OF THE SERVICE AND HAVE GAINED USEFUL TRAINING FOR THE SOLDIERS AND VALU- 
ABLE FIELD EXPERIENCE FOR THE OFFICERS 
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THE STATUS OF OUR NAVY 


HERE has been much testimony 

before the naval committees in 

Congress concerning the present 
state of the fleet, and it has seemed largely 
contradictory. Yet it is possible to make 
out two vital facts very clearly: 

1. Judged by dreadnaughts and battle- 
cruisers, our Navy is not a third as strong 
as England’s, just about half as strong as 
Germany’s, perhaps on a parity with 
France’s, and stronger than Japan’s. 

2. In cruisers, auxiliaries, aeroplanes, 
and submarines we fall far short of ade- 
quate equipment for our present battle- 
ship fleet, and its efficiency as compared 
with the fleets of other nations is thereby 
considerably lowered. 

There are other lesser considerations 
which throw light upon the situation: 

We are relatively poorly supplied with 
yards, either public or private, for the 
building and repairing of ships. 

The Navy is short of officers and men. 

We have about thirty-seven submarines, 
less than half as many as Germany has lost, 
with about as many more building. 

We have no battle-cruisers. 

We have a very inadequate naval 
aeroplane service. 

It is hardly worth while to discuss how 
this situation came to be. Mr. Meyer 
criticises Mr. Daniels, and Mr. Daniels 
retorts that he has gotten more ships 
authorized than Mr. Meyer did in an 
equal time. The fundamental cause is 
that the American people have not taken 
national defense very seriously. Since 
Mr. Roosevelt left office our Navy has 
steadily sunk in comparison with those of 
England, France, Germany, and Japan. 

If we are to change our relative position 
in any great degree, we shall have to get 
into an entirely new mental attitude about 
naval expenditures. We shall not only 
have to keep relatively abreast of the 
building programmes of the other nations, 
but we shall have to make up the tonnage 
which we have lost in the last seven years. 
If we are even to approximate the Presi- 
dent’s idea of a Navy second to none, we 
shall have to build not one or two but 
five or six first-line ships a year besides 





cruisers, auxiliaries, and submarines in 
far greater numbers than ever before. 

This is a very large task to fall on the 
President’s shoulders, but next to the 
immediate handling of our foreign re- 
lations it is the most important thing 
before the National Government. 


PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP 


HEN the Gore resolution and 
the McLemore resolution were 
presented to the Senate and the 

House _ respectively—resolutions designed 
to abandon the essentials of the position 
which the American Government had 
been upholding for nearly a year—the fact 
that such resolutions could be presented 
and the confusion which they caused gave 
proof again that we need a responsible 
government—a government in which the 
President and Congress shall work to- 
gether and in which the President in law 
and custom shall be the leader. 

The present Democratic majority in 
Congress is particularly without leader- 
ship. Mr. Kitchin, Mr. Flood, Speaker 
Clark, Senator Stone, Senator Kern—these 
men are neither national figures nor effec- 
tive leaders of Congress. Without the 
President’s dominating direction Congress 
is an irresponsible body. And it fights 
against his domination. It is jealous of 
its power, afraid of executive encroach- 
ment on its prerogatives. 

Perhaps it was this feeling which 
prompted the President to cease leading 
Congress during the last winter in the 
manner he led it during the first two 
years of his administration. Perhaps 
Congress was recalcitrant and would not 
be led. At all events, the President did 
not lead the legislative branch as he had 
led it before; and, as it was particularly 
without leadership within itself, our Gov- 
ernment has floundered pitifully before the 
country and before the world. 

This floundering makes _ increasingly 
plain that the country must be assured 
of Mr. Wilson’s leadership of the Demo- 
cratic Party or else it must look to some 
other party, for there is little public con- 
fidence in the leadership of the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress. 
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The task of guiding the actions of the 
Government, of leading and crystallizing 
public opinion, and of putting it into force 
rests primarily upon the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. Wilson described that office himself 
in his book, “Constitutional Government 
in the United States,” published some time 
before he was in politics: 

“The President is the political leader of 
the Nation or has it in his choice to be. 
The Nation as a whole has chosen him and 
is conscious that it has no other political 
spokesman. His is the only national 
voice in affairs. Let him once win the 
admiration and confidence of the country, 
and no other single force can withstand 
him, no combination of forces will easily 
overpower him. His position takes the 
imagination of the country. He is the 
representative of no constituency, but of 
the whole people. When he speaks in his 
true character, he speaks for no special 
interest. If he rightly interpret the na- 
tional thought and boldly insist upon it, he 
is irresistible; and the country never feels 
the zest of action so much as when its 
President is of such insight and calibre. 
Its instinct is for unified action and it 
craves a single leader. It is for this reason 
that it will often prefer to choose a man 
rather than a party. A President whom 
it trusts can not only lead it but form it 
to his own views. 

“It is the extraordinary isolation im- 
posed upon the President by our system 
that makes the character and opportunity 
of his office so extraordinary. In him are 
centred both opinion and party. He 
may stand, if he will, a little outside party 
and insist as if it were upon the general 
opinion. 

“The President may also, if he will, 
stand within the party counsels and use 
the advantage of his power and personal 
force to control its actual programmes. 
He may be both the leader of his party and 
the leader of the Nation, or he may be 
one or the other. If he lead the Nation, 
his party can hardly resist him. His 
office is anything he has the sagacity and 
the force to make it. The President is at 
liberty, both in law and conscience, to be 
as big a man as he can. His capacity 
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will set the limit; and if Congress be over- 
borne by him, it will be no fault of the 
makers of the Constitution—it will be 
from no lack of constitutional powers on 
its part, but only because the President has 
the Nation behind him, and Congress has 
not. He has no means of compelling Con- 
gress except through public opinion.” 
Under the system as it stands now he 
has not. And the frequent breakdowns 
of efficiency under the present system call 
loudly for the o:ganization of responsible 
government under Presidential leadership. 


TANGIBLE TREATIES 


HILE nearly every one was look- 
ing the other way, the Senate, 
late in February, ratified two 

treaties with foreign nations. The trouble 
in Europe is so gigantic that it either throws 
into shadow all other foreign affairs or in- 
volves them, and so in these instances of en- 
during compacts with Haiti and Nicaragua 
there was little comment at the time the 
treaties were under consideration. 

But these treaties are important links 
in our actual interpretation of our respon- 
sibilities under the Monroe Doctrine. 
Each is signed with a small nation: the 
one with a Negro republic occupying one 
third of the West Indian Island of Santo 
Domingo, the other with one of the six 
small independent territories which, all 
together, make up what we call Central 
America. Haiti is about the size of Ver- 
mont; and almost as many people as the 
last census gave to Chicago inhabit it 
—88 per cent. of them illiterate. Nicar- 
agua, not counting its great lakes of fresh 
water, covers about as much ground as 
Louisiana, and its population is about that 
of Baltimore. 

These are two small nations, but they 
are of particular importance in the building 
up of the foreign policy of the United 
States. We have leased from Nicaragua, 
practically perpetually, naval bases—on 
the Pacific shore at Fonseca Bay and at 
the Corn Islands in the Caribbean—and 
we have obtained the rights to a strip 
along the undug Nicaraguan canal. We 
are in Haiti for a minimum of ten years. 

In both cases the treaties are the direct 
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result of armed intervention. In both 
cases they have been received with favor 
by the majority of the literate population 
affected. Both were ratified by a non- 
partisan vote in an intensely partisan 
Senate. In neither case are they resented 
or regarded apprehensively by neighboring 
nations. They are two solid stepping- 
stones in the path of Pan-Americanism. 

These two new foreign pacts, however, 
must be differentiated, the one from the 
other, and both from the treaty with 
Colombia. In Nicaragua as well as in 
Haiti the true conception of the new rela- 
tionship places our duties higher than our 
rights. For three million dollars we have 
secured the right in perpetuity to build 
another canal across Nicaraguan territory 
in the only other possible place where an 
interoceanic canal can be dug, and we have 
secured from Nicaragua on renewable 
leases of ninety-nine years the two best 
sites for naval bases dominating both the 
actual and the possible canals within a 
radius of 600 miles of their Pacific and 
Atlantic termini. Nothing but war can 
take these rights away from us now, and 
their chief value to us, as well as to the 
nations of Central America, is in this, that 
they are the best safeguards against a war 
of conquest. The integrity of Nicaragua 
as an independent State is conserved, as 
are the independence and integrity of the 
neighboring republics of Honduras, Sal- 
vador, and Costa Rica. 

The treaty with Haiti gives us little 
except solid duty without much of anything 
in the way of compensating right or profit. 
We are simply going in there for ten years 
to help our black brother put his disorderly 
house in order and to make it our particular 
business to see that he prospers. The 
treaty in this case has made a protectorate 
of Haiti; its independence is not in jeop- 
ardy, it is simply in abeyance. We have 
undertaken to collect Haiti's revenues 
and with them to pay its debts and the 
expenses of its government, including the 
salaries of a financial adviser and the cus- 
toms collectors appointed by the President 
of the United States. We have under- 


taken to maintain good order in the Island 
by means of a native constabulary officered 
for the present by citizens of the United 
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States. And all this trouble we take for 
the sake of those who live in Haiti and 
so that the United States can have the 
satisfaction of knowing that no European 
nation can now take advantage of disorder 
in the Black Republic to obtain a further 
foothold in the West Indies. 

And how do the foreign nations most 
immediately concerned regard these 
stepping-stones in our foreign policy? 
For they are in another sense stepping- 
stones, adding to our strategic position 
around the Caribbean. Along the north- 
ern side of this central sea, like a great 
breakwater, lies the Island of Cuba, liber- 
ated, cleaned up, and set on its feet by 
this Government. Extending eastward 
and part of the same_ geological for- 
mation is the Island of Santo Domingo, 
made up of two republics, for both of 
which we are now by mutual agreement 
guarantors and trustees. On _ beyond, 
across the Mona Passage, our own terri- 
tory of Porto Rico, seventeen times more 
prosperous now than under Spain, com- 
pletes the northern bulwark. In the ex- 
treme west we now have our new Nicar- 
aguan protection for the canal; south and 
in the extreme east we still need the good- 
will of two other nations: we need the 
good-will of Colombia, which we may gain 
by a recognition of that country’s just 
claims, and we may buy from Denmark 
her West Indian islands lying in a clump 
thirty miles east of Porto Rico. 

Curiously enough, the foreign nations 
most concerned do not regard this firmer 
policy of ours in the West Indies askance. 
We have the good-will of Europe in these 
firm steps. They are of very little con- 
sequence to Europe now, after all, and 
all that we shall find of unfavorable opinion 
is doubt as to whether we are competent 
to deal with our new responsibilities. In 
that doubt, Cuba counts for us: Mexico 
counts against us. 


A PROPER HELP TO COMMERCE 


HE Department of Commerce has 
opened a hardware exhibition in 
New York which is a very tangible 
evidence of its efforts to help American 
manufacturers to get foreign trade. The 
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exhibition consists of samples of hardware 
in use in various parts of the world where 
Americans might sell but do not. The 
Government’s commercial attachés col- 
lected the samples and the data concern- 
ing prices, transportation, freights, etc., 
which goes with them. They also made 
detailed reports which are being published 
by the Department of Commerce. After 
four months in New York the exhibition 
will be sent on a tour to the other hardware 
centres of the country. The exhibition 
and the accompanying data will serve 
many hardware manufacturers whose out- 
put is not large enough to bear the cost of 
investigating markets, and it will stir the 
imaginations of many to the possibilities of 
foreign trade. 

It is indeed an enterprising and a use- 
ful campaign which the Department of 
Commerce has inaugurated—for the hard- 
ware exhibit is only a beginning. Samples 
from other trades are being collected and 
other exhibitions are to follow. 

Mr. Perry J. Stevenson, in charge of 
the hardware exhibit, said on the day of 
the opening: 

“The Department of Commerce is thor- 
oughly permeated with the idea that it is 
to be of service to the American manu- 
facturer. And this is only one of the first 
steps in the development of a system of 
Government codperation with industry, 
in which Germany and England have 
shown the way.” 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
PELLAGRA 


VIDENTLY American medical sci- 
ence has scored another victory 
in the recent pellagra investiga- 


| tions of the United States Public Health 


Service. Dr. Goldberger’s work is de- 
scribed in detail elsewhere in this maga- 
zine. [)r. Heiser’s success in the treatment 


of leprosy was also recently described. 


American work in Cuba, Panama, and the 
Philippine Islands has given our medical 
workers the foremost rank as sanitarians, 
and, indeed, the influence of American 
medicine now extends throughout the 
world. China, under the tutelage of 
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discouraging task of nation-wide sanita- 


tion. American dental surgery 1s now 
repairing the faces of thousands of Eu- 
ropean soldiers who, but for its ministra- 
tions, would go through life hideously 
deformed. The splint that binds the 
shattered limbs of thousands of others is 
the invention of Dr. Joseph A. Blake, who 
is himself the head of one of the largest 
war hospitals in France. The foremost 
ambulance in France is that at Compiégne, 
presided over by Dr. Alexis Carrel and 
jointly supported by the French Govern- 
ment and the Rockefeller Institute of 
New York City. 

However, Americans do not have to go 
abroad to discover medical tasks. They 
can find plenty right at home. One of 
the severest, as Dr. Goldberger’s work 
shows, is this new scourge which is sweep- 
ing through the Southern states. The 
Health Service has demonstrated experi- 
mentally that a varied and balanced diet 
can cure and prevent pellagra, and that 
the absence of such a diet probably caused 
it. Pellagra, contrary to current im- 
pressions, is caused, not by what we eat, 
but by what we do not eat. At first this 
information rather discourages one. The 
chief trouble is evidently economic. The 
poor people of the South have this disease 
because they cannot afford more expensive 
foods. A recent paper published by Dr. 
Charles T. Nesbitt, health officer of Wil- 
mington, N. C., makes this relation en- 
tirely clear. For several years Hanover 
County, N. C., has been engaging in a 
general cleaning up process. It has been 
building sewers, establishing water sup- 
plies, inspecting food, and in other ways 
promoting the general health. These pub- 
lic works usually accomplish wonders in 
freeing a community from infectious dis- 
eases—typhoid, enterocolitis, and the 
like. They have had this result under Dr. 
Nesbitt’s jurisdiction. In five years he 
has reduced the death rate in communi- 
cable diseases from 54.16 per 100,000 to 
30.20. The significant thing is that all 
this improved sanitation has apparently 
had no influence upon pellagra. This 


disease has increased in just about the 
same ratio. that the death rate from com- 
municable 


diseases has decreased. In 
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1911, the rate of pellagra deaths in this dis- 
trict was 38.53 and, in 1915, it was 64.6. 

These figures clearly show that bad 
water, bad milk, infected food, and bad 
sewage systems have practically nothing 
to do with this disease. They powerfully 
reinforce Dr. Goldberger’s idea that an 
unbalanced nutrition produces it. 

Mississippi, which suffers greatly from 
pellagra, is taking steps to protect its 
people. The proposed programme in- 
dicates the line of defense that will have 
to be followed everywhere. As in the 
fight against hookworm, that twin evil 
of the South, popular education must 
play the leading part. The State Board 
of Health proposes that the legislature 
establish a board of pellagra physicians 
who shall canvass particular districts 
house to house, discuss family dietaries 
with housewives, and advise on the foods 
that will prevent the disease. Large quanti- 
ties of printed matter are to be provided 
for distribution in the rural sections. The 
State Department of Education is called 
upon to make the cure and prevention of 
pellagra part of the every-day instruction 
in the public schools. The Department 
of Agriculture is to teach the wisdom of 
keeping cows, raising chickens, and grow- 
ing beans and peas—all food materials 
that contain the substance which destroys 
pellagra. Finally the state is called upon 
to establish a series of pellagrasariums or 
camps for the treatment of pellagrins, 
precisely as many states now have sani- 
tariums for tuberculosis patients. 

The South clearly faces a difficult prob- 
lem. The fact that we now know how to 
treat the disease, however, has greatly 
cleared the atmosphere. 


MORE TRADE WITH RUSSIA 


LMOST without exception, Ameri- 
uN cans who have traveled in Russia 

believe that that country is one 
of the most promising markets in the world 
for American goods. There is a nation of 
170 million people, rich in undeveloped 
resources, rich, too, in undeveloped minds 
that are just awakening to the allurements 
of modern life. Their economic lifé has 
been stifled both by governmental restric- 
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tions and by the competition of their 
German neighbors. But they have made 


some progress, and recent travelers see | 


signs that they are on the verge of a great 
expansion of their commercial efforts. 
And, as this expansion comes, a mighty 
new purchasing powér will be added to the 
field of the manufacturing nations. 
Under ante-bellum conditions, Germany 


was almost certain to get the benefits of | 
It was the nearest neigh- - 


this awakening. 
bor, a great manufacturer, and it had 
carried on a campaign of “peaceful pene- 
tration” by which a large share of Russia’s 
internal commerce was in the hands of 
Germans living in Russia. The war 
seems likely to change this condition. 
The German influence in Russia can- 
not be again soon what it was before the 
war. Not only the hostility of the con- 
flict will tend to prevent this for a while, 
but the conviction in Russian minds that 


industrial and commercial dependence on | 


a none-too-friendly neighbor is unwise. 
There seems, then, a good opportunity 
in Russia to follow our war orders with a 
more permanent trade without having to 
gain ground against so well intrenched a 
competitor as Germany was before the war. 
Commercial relations between the 


United States and Russia based on treaties / 


was interrupted five years ago as our pro- 
test against the Russian treatment of the. 
Jews. But the breach was more a formal 
than a practical one. Nor is there any 
reason why it should continue. We can 
properly protest against inhumanity any- 
where in the world—to Russia in behalf of 
the Jews, to Turkey in behalf of the 
Armenians, to Germany in behalf of the 
Belgians, and to Belgium in behalf of the 
Negroes of the Congo. Some of these 
protests we made and some we did not. 
But whether we protested or not there is 
no reason to end our commercial treaties 
with Russia, Germany, Belgium, Turkey, 
or other countries that have been guilty 
of violent race prejudices or other in- 
humanity toward a weaker people. 
Perhaps the new American-Russiaf 
Chamber of Commerce may help renew 


the treaty with Russia and be of much} 


other use besides. This Chamber will 
collect and disseminate Russian business 
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business men of wide influence. 
5 


_ apart from its political ambitions. 
[ would like to have American capital 
| invested 
” gether, a fair prospect arises that we may 
| 
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news to its members, who are American 
It was 
organized largely at the suggestion of 
Russian business men who wish to have 


: more dealings with a country that is free 
' to keep its business activities entirely 


Russia 


in factories in Russia. Alto- 


| find there another outlet for our expand- 
ing foreign. trade. 


RENEWING OUR COMMERCIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


‘ HE dislocation of the old channels 
in trade, manufacturing, com- 
merce, and finance has furnished 


_ anew the necessity for invention and for 


| pation in the United States. 


| the pioneering spirit in almost every occu- 


_ A fair example is the plight of the manu- 

facturers and users of commercial fertilizer, 
which is composed of potash and phos- 
phate and nitrogen. Before the war the 
fertilizer manufacturers got their potash 
supply from the German potash syndicate. 
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The nitrogen came in large measure from 
the Chilean nitrate beds. 

The war, of course, interrupted the 
potash shipments from Germany. The 
tise in freight rates and the demand for 
‘nitrates for powder manufacture has 
lessened the supply of them for fertilizer. 
| Such is the condition. The human re- 
_ action on this condition is more interesting. 

One day the papers announce that a 
group of Americans, chemical engineers, 
fertilizer manufacturers, mining experts, 
and bankers have formed a company to 
make potash from the mineral alunite as 
cheaply as the Germans can get it from 
their potash deposits. And while this 
/ New company is liberating potash from 
alunite it also gets aluminum. Another 
day the papers tell of the operation of an 
electrical plant for obtaining nitrogen from 
the air to take the place of the nitrates. 
| This is not a new process, but the war 
widened its immediate usefulness here. 
| We have found that we can make man- 

ganese as cheaply as any one and that in 

the manufacture of high-speed steel we 


as 


Se 


co. Ne 
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can achieve more than we ever thought it 
was possible for us to achieve. 

The significance of the whole situation 
is that we do not need to give to foreign 
manufacturers as much as we have given, 
and that the pressure of necessity and 
profits will always develop new abilities 
here at home which we have not used 
because there have been so many old ways 
of making a living or getting rich fairly 
easily as compared to other countries. 

The dye business furnishes another 
example of the same thing. We accepted 
the German monopoly in dyestuffs be- 
cause Germany felt the necessity of having 
the dye industry on a tremendous scale 
not only for foreign trade but for war, for 
the basis of dyes and high explosives is the 
same. But now it appears that we can 
profitably start dye-works with the as- 
surance that they will survive German 
competition after the war. 

As a nation we have become adept at 
the organization of business and manu- 
facture, adept also in many selling 
methods; but we have long neglected 
the chemistry that underlies manufacture. 

In a most interesting book, “The 
Chemistry of Commerce,”’ written some 
years ago, Prof. Robert Kennedy Duncan 
describes another American industry in 
this way: 

“The great financial success of Ameri- 
can glass manufactures during the past 
few years is in despite of ignorance, and is 
due to the hungry demands of a growing 
and prosperous population, to expert 
office management, to combinations of 
capital, to the extraordinary advantages 
in cheap fuel and raw material, and to the 
protection of a prohibitory tariff. Its 
actual manufacture is a story of con- 
fusion and waste.” 

Not only in glass but in most other 
commodities we have become a great 
manufacturing nation on this unscientific 
basis, but to be a successful competitor 
in the world’s markets, where, without any 
advantages, we will have to meet other 
countries, we must add a widespread use 
of chemistry to our other commercial 
accomplishments. There are many signs 
that the war has awakened us to its 
possibilities and our own. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


‘| “HE United States is disposed to 
believe that it stands for humanity, 
freedom, and altruism more than 
do the countries of the old world. Most of 
our public speakers take these qualities 
of the American nation for granted. The 
assumption is based upon several things 
—the vast sums we have spent in relief 
overseas, the return of the Boxer in- 
demnity, the liberation of Cuba, etc. 

There is cause for satisfaction in these 
things. But we have several other actions 
on our records which to the skeptical- 
minded foreigner appear very differently. 
When we acquired Porto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines we did improve the government and 
business of the islands. And the people 
who did this work were largely disin- 
terested. But the people who arranged 
a tariff wall around the islands so that we 
might increase our trade there to the ex- 
clusion of other nations and at increased 
prices to the Filipino were not disinter- 
ested. That is the tribute which the 
Islands pay for our conquest, and we 
exacted it from Cuba which we liberated 
as well as from Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines which we held. When the world 
from the outside looks upon us it does not 
perhaps altogether understand the libera- 
tion of Cuba, but it understands the mili- 
tary conquest of trading privileges with 
defenseless peoples. It is the game which 
brought Russia and Japan in conflict in 
Manchuria; which brought France and 
Germany to the verge of war in Morocco. 
It is the same game that we condemn as it 
is now being played by Japan in China. 

We are not in a good position to criticise 
other nations for sending their battleships 
and bayonets after more or less exclusive 
rights to exploit backward peoples com- 
mercially if we maintain such rights our- 
selves after our fleet and army have given 
us the power to do so, even though that 
was not the motive for which we went to 
war with Spain. 

But whether we take a little profit with 
our altruism, as most nations do, or, in 
complete altruism, give Manila the advan- 
tages of a free port, in neither case is there 
any warrant or reason for turning over to 
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the Filipino people the carrying out of the | : 


pledge we gave Spain when we took over the | 
Islands—namely, a pledge to maintain | 
order, to protect property, and to one 


antee religious liberty. | 


It is true that it has for many years been | 
a tenet of Mr. Bryan and his followers to , 


free the Filipinos and try to escape our | 


own responsibilities. 

Perhaps the Senate’s action on the Philip- | 
pine matter was another case of nerves such | 
as attacked Congress later on another one | 
of Mr. Bryan’s policies—the abandonment | 
of American rights at sea when they seem 
to involve national. responsibilities. 


EDUCATING THE IMMIGRANTS 


[8 Bureau of Naturalization [of 
the United States Department of 
Labor] has secured the ccépera- 
tion of the public schools in forty-four 
states of the Union—approximately 600 | 
cities and towns—and has sent the names 
of 130,000 candidates for citizenship and 
of their wives to the public schools since the 
first of last October. It has also sent 
personal letters to each of these to induce 
them to enter the public schools, and has 
developed a system by which a personal 
invitation to do so will be given to each 
candidate. It has prepared an Outline| 
Course in Citizenship, thousands of copies 
of which have been distributed to the 
public school teachers in the night classes 
for adult foreigners and in the day high 
schools and upper-graded schools.” 

“The application of the Course to the 
public day schools is urged in order to 
afford a training for the candidate for 
citizenship of native as well as of foreign 
birth. The Secretary of the Navy, at his 
request, has been furnished with hundreds 
of copies of this Course for use in citizen- 
ship training in the Navy. 

“The Bureau has also prepared a 
Syllabus of the Naturalization Law, which 
it is sending out with copies of preliminary 
naturalization forms to the public school 
teachers for the instruction and aid of 
those foreigners who may desire to declare 
their intention or petition for naturaliza- 
tion. This use of the preliminary forms 
is intended to remove the unsuspecting 
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foreigner from the reach of his unscrup- 
ulous fellow-countrymen or American 


friends who, at charges ranging up to $25, 
have been rendering such aid which the 
public school teachers are now giving 
without charge.” 

The foregoing is part of a statement, 
issued by the United States Commissioner 
of Naturalization, and it tells the story 
of a worthy effort to cure one of the worst 
evils in American life. As Mr. Guy W. 
McConnell points out in his article in this 
issue of the WorLp’s Work, the ignorance 
of immigrants, with all that that ignor- 
ance implies of inefficient living, is at the 
root of the chronic labor troubles in the 
coal fields. It is likewise at the root of 
similar troubles in New England, New 
York, and Colorado. 

The plan of the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion is a constructive plan to better a bad 
condition. But this remedy and all the 
others now in operation have not been 
equal to the task. We have taken in more 
humanity than we have been able properly 
to assimilate. 

Twice in the last six years Congress has 
passed a law restricting immigration 
chiefly by a literacy test. President Taft 


' and President Wilson vetoed these bills. 


Since these occurrences the war has 
made it plain that a considerable portion 
of the German immigration to this coun- 


| try, which had been generally highly con- 
sidered, 
_ American and that it is organized to use 


remained more German than 
its political power for German and not 
American ends. For many. years the 
German Government has encouraged the 
organization of German-Americans, and 
it has lately become painfully apparent 
that it counts on these organizations— 
and not in vain—to aid it in browbeating 
the American Government. 

This adds a new complication to the 
immigration situation; one which would 
make questionable the desirability of a 
large German immigration after the war. 

On the other hand, the peoples who have 
been considered less desirable immigrants 
—the Greeks, Southern Italians, Southern 
Austrians, and Russian Jews—have no or- 
ganized disloyalty to the United States 
despite the recent blundering attempts of 
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the Austrian Embassy here to create an 
Austrian disaffecticn. 

But the old reasons for believing that 
many of these people who came to our 
shores were undesirable citizens still stand. 
These people are not particularly suc- 
cessful and enlightened in the countries 
from which they come, and when large 
numbers in a backward condition land 
upon our shores it overtaxes our abilities to 
turn them into citizens who can take care 
of themselves. We have on our hands 
undigested masses of more or less helpless 
humanity. In this state they are exploited 
and abused, as most helpless peoples are 
everywhere. Seemingly the obvious way 
to correct this evil is to forbid the abuses 
by law, and this we are busy doing most of 
the time. But this of itself is only a 
palliative. We weaken the country when- 
ever we take into it any large number of 
people who need special protection. No 
people can be properly protected who do 
not in large measure protect themselves. 

The sentimentalists who ask whether 
we should close the doors of hope that were 
open to our fathers are overlooking the 
fact that the early comers to this country 
took care of themselves. They were a 
charge on no one. They needed no special 
treatment. We can take as many such 
now as will come, but there is a limit to the 
number of the somewhat helpless folk that 
we can decently attend to, and to take 
more is neither to their advantage nor ours. 


AN ENLIGHTENING PROTEST 


HE series of articles on the “pork 
barrel’ and its remedy, “responsi- 
ble government,” which Mr. Bur- 

ton J. Hendrick has been writing for this 
magazine has received much commendation 
from disinterested people and much con- 
demnation by people and places interested 
in and benefited by the pork barrel system. 

There has come to this office also one dis- 
tinctive protest—a letter from Representa- 
tive William Kent, of California, in 
which he objects in picturesque language 
“to being butchered in the house of his 
friends.” We are very glad to print his 
letter because we do not wish to do Mr. 
Kent any injustice and also because the 
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letter gives a very clear picture of the ex- 
tent, the wastefulness, and the insidious- 
ness of the pork barrel: 


Editor, THE Wor.Lp’s Work, 
DEAR SIR: 

1 was somewhat surprised to find my picture 
in the WorLp’s Work of February as a pork 
barrel artist in connection with the post office 
building at Willows, California. 

Mr. Hendrick, who is ordinarily careful, did 
me a gross injustice. 

I wish, at the beginning, to state that ever 
since | have been in Congress I have been op- 
posed to this parceling out of buildings amongst 
the Congressional districts. 

When the building bill came up, in 1912, | 
went to some of the Democrats who were shriek- 
ing most loudly for economy and stated that if 
they would assist me, a comparatively new 
man, | would go in with them to beat the whole 
bill and break down the system. They in- 
formed me that such a thing was impossible and 
that they would not undertake it. 

I then realized, as every one must realize, that 
if 1 did not secure Government appropriation 
for my district when every other district was 
getting such appropriation, I would be justly 
considered as delinquent in looking after local 
aflairs, so 1 went before the Committee on 
Buildings. 

The town of Willows, although small, is the 
centre of an important and rapidly growing 
community on the west side of the Sacramento 
Valley. It has a station for the Forest Service 
and for the Bureau of Animal Industry. | 
made statement to this effect to the Committee 
on Buildings, and was told that, on the basis of 
postal receipts and these other uses, the town 
was entitled to an appropriation of $100,000. 
I considered this more than was justified, and 
asked for $60,000. The Building Committee 
informed me that $60,000 was inadequate for 
the purposes mentioned, so I raised the request 
to $75,000, which was authorized in the bill of 
March 4, 1913. 

I next informed the people of Willows that | 
believed we could get quicker action and get the 
building completed some years earlier and get a 
better building if they, on their part, would 
donate a lot. They had the usual wrangle 
over which lot should be selected, and finally a 
Government inspector was sent who selected 
the best lot in town, whereupon | told the people 
of Willows that | was tired of this wrangle and 
that they had better unite and purchase the lot 
selected by the Government inspector. They 
did so, at a cost of some $9,000, and presented it 
_ to the Government. This certainly does not 
sound like pork. 
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To recognize their public spirit, the Treasury | 


Department, through Mr. Byron R. Newton, 
whom you praise so highly and who deserves 
your commendation, stated that although plans 
must ostensibly be made in the Government 
plan mill, in consideration of this gift he would 
advocate permitting plans to be drawn up by 
outside architects and submitted for correction 
to the Government architects. 

Having gotten matters started and having 
told my people that their gift would be recog- 
nized, I next found myself under the necessity 
of paying for these plans out of my own pocket. 

I secured the services of one of the best firms of 
architects, not only in California, but in the | 
country, had them draw plans and 
submit them for correction to the Treasury De- 
partment, and it is my expectation that the | 
building will be under way in the spring. | 

The building was recommended by the | 
Treasury Department for an appropriation | 
ahead of other buildings where donations of | 
land and plans had not been made, which led to 
a bitter fight in the House. The Congressional } 
Record of February 8, 1915, will show what op- 
position I had in having an appropriation 
recognized. Indeed, it was defeated in the 
House simply because, as was expressed by Mr. 
Cantrill, of Kentucky, and others, rich people 
like those of Willows and opulent Congressmen 
like myself ought not to be able by donations to 
get ahead of districts that were poor and had | 
Congressmen without surplus funds. 

I secured the adoption of an amendment in | 
the Senate for $20,000 to be used to start the | 
work, which was accepted by the House con- 
ferees. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, a much respected friend, in 
his anxiety to prevent the erection of buildings 
until the mill of the Government architects’ 
office should grind out the plans, took pains to 
fight and criticise my building, a criticism which 
Mr. Hendrick has heedlessly reiterated. 

I ask you in fairness to verify these state- 
ments and then to publish in your magazine the 
facts as you find them, so that | may be ex 
onerated from such implications as have gone 
out all over the country. 

I stood alone on the Republican side against 
the amended Sherwood pension law. 

I have never asked anything of the Rivers and |) 
Harbors Committee except where I required co- 
operation of the local communities, which 
procedure I was informed at the beginning 0! f) 
my career in Congress would establish a bad [/ 
precedent. 

It becomes a little hard to be butchered in the 
house of my friends, 

In conclusion, I wish to reiterate the state 
ment that this is a general Government building 
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and not simply a post office building, as it will 
house the Forestry Service and the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. Furthermore, I have stipu- 
lated that the architects must keep the building 
cost down to, at most, $65,000, so there will 
never be any chance for extras, and | shall fol- 
low this matter through the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
Yours truly, 

Washington, D.C. (Signed) WiLL1AM Kent. 


THE DISTINCTION OF HOQUIAM 


HE New York Sun recently printed 
the following editorial about an 
American town which deserves the 


notice, respect, and emulation of the rest of 
the country: 


Hoquiam, Chehalis County, Wash., is a town 
of 8,171 inhabitants, according to the census of 
1910. Some cartographers ignore it entirely, 
and others begrudge it the mere speck which 
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indicates its position, eighteen miles west of 
Montesano, on the Northern Pacific Railway. 
Hoquiam deserves better treatment. 

Representative Albert Johnson introduced in 
the Congress recently a bill to appropriate 
$125,000 for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a Federal building at Hoquiam. The 
news had hardly reached home when the Con- 
gressman received this telegram, signed by 
representative Hoquiamites: 

“Fifty thousand dollars for public building 
and site would be ample and sufficient for Ho- 
quiam. Any more than that sum would be 
pork. We urge you to advocate action on 
above basis.” 

The gazeteer devotes only three lines to the 
virtues of which this happy Chehalis County 
community has boasted. It has a shipyard and 
is a shipping point for lumber, fish, and furs. 
The town should have a whole page in future 
editions; it already has written a new page in 
United States history. 

Hail Hoquiam, the town that eschews pork! 


ROOT, ROOSEVELT, AND WILSON 


BY 
E. S. MARTIN 


HERE are two problems in 
affairs: how to get them done, 
and how to save them from de- 
struction from overdoing. 

There are two problems about 
the war: how to fight it through, and how 
best to save the pieces after it and provide 
against having more wars. 

Men have always been able to do things 
—build, govern, make cities, accumulate 
all forms of riches—but they have never 
been able to conserve what they got and 
continue in possession of it. They have 
always been able to fight—Dr. Osborn, who 
knows about the Stone Age, says there was 
very formidable and persistent fighting in 
the Marne country 125,000 years ago—but 
they never have been able to overcome the 
destructive habit of war. 

To the folks whose office with affairs is 
to get them done, the wisdom of those who 
would save them from the ruin of over- 
doing looks always like foolishness. To 
folks who are in a war and whose utmost 


efforts are engrossed in fighting it through, 
persons striving to keep out and abate or 
diminish war seem pusillanimous. 

Mr. Root, with all his mental energy, all 
his training, experience, and patriot fidelity, 
seems better constituted and practised to 
get things done than to save them from 
overdoing. Accomplishment, construction, 
action, seem to be to him the attract- 
ive concerns in life; restraint and avoidance, 
not so alluring. He seems to like a power- 
ful client whose affairs are big and whose 
concerns are going. His best remembered 
clients in recent years have been sundry 
masters of finance and apparatus—as Mr. 
Harriman, Mr. Whitney, Mr. Ryan—the 
United States, the State of New York. He 
has served them all with great power and 
distinction and gained both honor and 
emolument by his labors. 

Now it is one end of the great human job 
to get together an apparatus worth pre- 
serving, to be something worth while, and 
to overcome difficulties and adversaries. 
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At all that Mr. Root is very good indeed, 
and great is his reward. But the other end 
of the job is the more difficult. It is to 
keep the apparatus from overwhelming its 
makers; to see persistently that the great 
valuable is the spirit of man; to keep that 
from being crushed by the apparatus and to 
save it alive at any cost. 

That is a mighty ticklish employment. 
It never has been popular. It conflicts 
with ease, with glory, with riches, with 
material development; yet it calls to certain 
people with an irresistible voice, and they 
work at it according to their abilities, with 
results that are usually disappointing, mak- 
ing many mistakes, and always with the 
prospect of ending in more or less poverty 
or disrepute. 

It would seem that it is in this latter em- 
ployment that Mr. Wilson is enlisted; that 
his errand and his effort in so far as it con- 
cerns affairs is primarily to keep the soul of 
man on top of them and save them from 
destruction from overdoing; that so far as 
concerns war his labor is, with whatever 
mistakes, to do his share to cure humanity 
of the evil habit of it. He is by no means 
so practised a hand as Mr. Root in the 
management of great affairs; indeed, he 
seems to grope along among them, stum- 
bling not a little, but it is not at all in- 
credible that he has seen a light to which 
Mr. Root’s acute vision does not penetrate, 
and that he gropes toward it. 

As for Mr. Roosevelt, he is a case of “all 
thoughts, all passions, all delights.” He is 
our most wonderful brother. No one can 
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be confident that there is any emotion, any 
thought, any aspiration but he has had it, 
or that there is any light whose glimmer he 
has not caught. He is_ constructive; 
destructive; a builder-up, a puller-down; a 
friend of the soul, glorious, rampageous, 
vastly able. He seems to butt against 
our whirling earth to keep it in_ its 
course. Never such a man, and nowhere 
quite so striking an antithesis to Mr. 
Wilson. 

But, barring accidents, we are going to 
have almost a year more of Mr. Wilson’s 
government, and there is no getting away 
from it. Mr. Root may say it is very bad 
government, and Mr. Roosevelt may butt 
dents in it, but no one will start a revolu- 


tion, and it will go on any way till next | 


March. Before that time we may all know 
a little better what it is and what it means 
to us and to the world. And yet again we 
may not know so soon, for Mr. Wilson 
seems like a long-distance performer. His 
reputation as a statesman is still in the 
balance. Mr. Root has kicked the scales, 
but he has not upset them. If the affairs 
of men are to go from age to age as they 
have always gone, and nations are to rise, 
culminate, decay, and perish, Mr. Root is 
the man for us to listen to, for he can help to 


make our crop for us while our sun still | 


shines. But if there is a new principle in 
the world by the application of which the 
old destructive processes may some time be 
conquered, it is possible that Mr. Wilson 
may be more serviceable in applying it than 
Mr. Root. 


WHICH KIND OF SAVINGS BANK? 


Every month the Woriv’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on 
experiences with investments and lessons to be drawn therefrom. 


AM told there are savings banks that 

pay as much as 5 and 6 per cent. on 

deposits. Are they safe? And if so, 

why is it that our local banks pay 
only 33 and 4 per cent.?” 

These questions were asked a short 

time ago by a young man in New York 

State whom the Wor ip’s Work had 


found occasion to advise to put off invest- 
ing his money in securities of any kind un- 
til he had acquired at least a little know! 
edge of how to discriminate between the 
sound and the unsound. 

He had been given that advice in con- 
nection with a warning against a certain 
tropical land scheme which had all the 
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WHICH KIND OF SAVINGS BANK? 


markings of a “wild-cat,”’ one of a good 
many doubtful schemes that have been 
suddenly taken up for active promotion 
among inexperienced investors since the 
signs of prosperity began to multiply 
throughout the country a few months ago. 

He had been told that there were several 
legitimate ways in which he might employ 
his relatively small savings (as in certain 
kinds of instalment-plan investment or in 
the purchase of small denomination bonds) 
but that, in the circumstances, it would be 
well for him first to acquaint himself with a 
few of the personal responsibilities accom- 
panying direct investment. And it had 
been pointed out that the best place for 
him to put his money meanwhile was in the 
savings bank. 

Fortunately, this advice had appealed to 
the young man’s better judgment, but it 
had also created a new perplexity: There 
were scores of savings banks; some of them, 
as his questions indicated, paying higher 
interest than others. How was he to de- 
termine their relative safety? 

Similar questions have been asked lately 
with increasing frequency in the letters 
that come to this department. It seems 
timely, therefore, to discuss them briefly in 
the form of an article. 

The savings banks referred to here do 
not, of course, include those guaranteed by 
the United States Government—the Postal 
Savings Banks—which have brought to- 
gether, chiefly from the foreign popula- 
tion, and put into circulation more than 
$68,000,000 that would otherwise have 
been hoarded or sent abroad. 


THE “MUTUAL” SAVINGS BANK 


Of the other savings banks there are two 
types whose distinguishing characteristics 
lie at the root of the question of their 
safety. One type, known as the “mutual” 
bank, is found chiefly in New England and 
the Eastern states. These banks have no 
capital stock. They are, in a sense, not 
banks at all. They are not organized as 
money-making institutions, their funda- 
mental purpose being the encouragement 
of thrift, and their sole aim the provision of 
safe investments for the money entrusted 
to their care. They are supervised by 
“trustees” who serve without pay; and 
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after allowing, of course, for the necessary 
expenses of management and for the 
maintenance of a surplus or reserve with 
which to meet contingencies, the earnings 
all go to depositors in the form of interest 
on their accounts. “ Mutual,” as applied 
to these institutions, therefore, means “co- 
operative” in the best sense of that term, 
That is, they are operated for the exclusive 
benefit of all the savings depositors. 


THE “ JOINT-STOCK” SAVINGS BANK 


The other type is the “joint-stock” 
savings bank. It predominates through- 
out the West and South. Banks of this 
type are organized as money-making in- 
stitutions. They represent a form of pri- 
vate business enterprise and, therefore, 
must be operated in such a way as not only 
to pay interest to depositors, but also to 
make profits for the shareholders. 

These distinctions will help in under- 
standing the development of the different 
state laws intended to regulate the savings 
banks. And this is important, because, 
in the last analysis, the answer to the 
question whether this or that savings bank 
is safe depends upon the kind of law to 
which it is amenable. 

The first savings bank was started in 
this country a hundred years ago, but it is 
only within comparatively recent years that 
the grave responsibilities of these in- 
stitutions, in undertaking to safeguard such 
large amounts of other people’s money, 
have been recognized by legislators. In- 
deed, one finds that even now only fifteen 
or twenty of the states have passed laws 
of real significance regulating the invest- 
ments of the funds held in trust by the 
savings banks. Some of the other states 
have laws intended to accomplish that 
purpose, but they are either so indefinite, 
or framed so clearly in the desire to foster 
local industries rather than to provide a 
scientific plan of investment, that they are 
of little real service. The remaining states 
leave practically everything to the in- 
dividual judgment of the directors and 
bank officials. 

In general, it may be said that New 
England and the East, where prevail the 
savings banks of the type that, humanly 
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speaking, makes no “inside profits,” have 
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the laws that most completely eliminate 
the risks. It is fairly obvious that the 
type of bank which has to serve two 
masters—the shareholder and the de- 
positor—must have the more latitude in 
the manner of employing its funds. 


SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENT LAWS 


It is impracticable to give within the 
space of these few pages even an abbrevi- 
ated outline of all these laws. But as a 
standard for comparison, it will be helpful 
for the investor to note the different kinds 
of investments that are denied a savings 
bank by the New York law, which is 
typical of the best. These are: 

(1) Notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and 
all personal securities. 

(2) Stocks of every kind. 

(3) All securities of industrial, manu- 
facturing, or street railway companies. 

(4) _ Railroad bonds that are not secured 
in whole or in part by first mortgages. 

(5) Real estate bonds and mortgages se- 
cured by property outside the state. 

For the approved types of investments, 
such as municipal bonds, first morgtage 
railroad bonds, and first mortgages on real 
property within the state, the New York 
law provides certain fixed tests intended to 
show the exact amount of underlying se- 
curity, and, in the case of railroad bonds, 
the degree of prosperity enjoyed by the 
company issuing them. 

Analysis of the several other state laws 
referred to as being of real significance 
shows them to differ from the New York 
law in two essential particulars: first, in 
fixing standards for judging underlying se- 
curity that are somewhat less rigid, though 
probably none the less efficient in the long 
run; and second, in making eligible for in- 
vestment under proper standards such se- 
curities as public service corporation bonds 
and mortgages (both farm and city), based 
on property in any locality where values 
are well established. It shows, also, that 
these two differences are the principal 
reasons for any differences in interest rates 
as between banks in different localities, 
regulated by different kinds of laws. For 
the broader range of investments, naturally, 
and in most circumstances safely, returns a 
higher average yield. 
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But as between banks in a given locality, 
operating under the same law, differences 
in interest rates are not infrequently trace- 
able to situations like the following, 
described some time since by the comptrol- 
ler of a large New York City institution: 

“About twelve or fifteen years ago in 
this state,” he said “the average surplus of 
the savings banks was about 17 per cent. 
That is, for every hundred dollars the 
savings banks owed their depositors, they 
had one hundred and seventeen dollars’ 
worth of securities and cash to pay it with. 
Three or four years ago, our surplus had 
shrunk to about seven dollars on the hun- 
dred—from 17 per cent. to 7 per cent.—and 
at the same time the people had about 
twice as much money in the savings banks 
as when our surplus was high. We did not 
like to see our surplus grow smaller every 
day and our deposits get larger. There 
was only one sure way to add to our surplus, 
and that was to save something out of our 
earnings. So the really conservative sav- 
ings banks said to their depositors, ‘We 
will pay you a smaller rate of interest for a 
while, and add the difference to our surplus. 
If we do that, we are sure we shall be able 
to pay you the hundred dollars when you 
want it, whether you want it next year, or 
the year after, or ten years from now.’” 

Therefore, the man who contemplates 
employing this primary form of investment 
for his savings will consider first whether he 
lives in a state where the interests of sav- 
ings bank depositors are properly safe- 
guarded by legislation. He will then look 
to the surplus accounts of the various in- 
stitutions and banks to which he has con- 
venient access. 

If there are no true savings banks in his 
neighborhood, and he is compelled to go 
to the “savings department”’ of a national 
or state bank or trust company, he will 
inquire whether the law of the state recog- 
nizes the difference between trading money 
and savings, and provides for their segre- 
gation. If it does not, his problem of 
determining the element of safety becomes 
a personal one. For the safety of a bank 
depends upon the character of its assets, 
which, in such a case, would in turn be de- 
termined by the character of the officers 
of the institution. 
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THE DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


F ALL the Departments of a 

benevolent Government the 

Department of Labor is the 

most apparently benevolent. 

To a strife-perplexed people 

it reaches out a quiet hand and says: 
“Come, let us reason together.”” And this 
spirit and attitude, this benevolence of the 
Government he represents, is caught up 
in the face and figure of the Secretary 
of Labor as he swings about in his swivel 
chair in the Mills Building and muses with 
an expression of wistful good-will down the 
broad reach of Pennsylvania Avenue, past 
the War Department, to the White House. 

“Strikes between labor and capital,” 
says the Secretary, in his gentle voice, “are 
just like wars between nations. They both 
bring suffering, privation, and loss not only 
to the belligerents but to the innocent by- 
standers, the neutrals or the public at large. 
Workingmen rarely declare the industrial 
war which is called a strike unless they have 
a real grievance or unless they find in what 
turns out to be an imaginary grievance all 
the force of temporary reality. 

“On their side and for similar reasons 
employers seldom allow conditions to ap- 
proach a breach of employment relations 
unless they believe that an attempt is being 
made to impose an injustice upon them or 
that some vital principle is involved. 

“Now under such circumstances, how 
much better it would be for all parties con- 
cerned—and the parties concerned are the 
employers and the employees, the innocent 
bystanding public, and the State or Federal 
Government—if, instead of allowing the 
disagreement to reach the war stage, em- 
ployers and employees could say to each 
other: ‘What is the truth of this matter?’ 

“Remember this distinction and this 
bond: Employers and employees have not 
an identical interest, but they do have a 
mutual interest in securing the largest pos- 


sible production for a given amount of 
labor. The more they jointly produce, the 
more there is to divide between them. All 
the trouble comes with the appropriate 
division of their joint production. When 
that stage is reached, then, how much 
simpler and better it would be for both 
sides, if, instead of strikes and lockouts 
which cut off all production and leave 
nothing to divide, the parties in disagree- 
ment could sit down together like sensible 
business men and work out the share that 
each is entitled to. Think of the enor- 
mous saving in wages, profit, and produc- 
tion of material which might thus be made! 
Every year the loss growing out of in- 
dustrial disputes amounts to hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and this is a loss which 
can never be repaired. It is water that has 
passed over the national dams, down the 
rivers of waste, and into the open sea. It 
can never again be used to turn the wheels 
of industry. 

“To save this waste is the most impor- 
tant function of this Department: it is the 
function of industrial diplomacy to avoid 
industrial war just as it is one of the chief 
functions of international diplomacy to 
avoid wars between nations. We are not 
authorized to bring pressure to bear upon 
either side, nor have we the power to en- 
force decisions. We are authorized to step 
into any industrial dispute and offer our 
good offices. Requests to mediate come 
from one of three sources: from the em- 
ployees, from the employers, or from the 
public immediately affected. We never 
want to ‘butt in’ where we are not wanted, 
but conditions might conceivably arise 
where butting in might be advisable, where 
in the judgment of the Secretary, although 
no request to mediate had been made, the 
situation would justify the appointment of 
a commissioner or the establishment of a 
mediatory body. 
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“All of this function of the Department 
of Labor must be clearly distinguished 
from arbitration. | am not a believer in 
compulsory arbitration at the present stage 
of our industrial development. In com- 
pulsory arbitration both sides are com- 
pelled to abide by the award whether it is 
satisfactory to them or not. An employer 
compelled to operate his plant by an award 
which meant operation at a loss could only 
run through his entire capital until he was 
driven out of business. An employee 
compelled to work against his will by the 
award of an arbitration would present 
something like a species of slavery con- 
trary to the spirit of our institutions. 

“What we are trying to do is to suggest 
to either side a possible basis of settlement. 
It rests with each side to adopt such a sug- 
gestion or amend it, to take it or leave it. 
We have no proposition unalterably our 
own; no preceding arbitral judgments have 
put the precedent of one locality on to an- 
other. The mediator has neither signed 
nor accepted anything. He has simply 
helped to find a basis of settlement which 
may be mutually satisfactory.” 

Secretary Wilson approaches the vexed 
territory of his jurisdiction from the antip- 
odes of experience. More than forty 
years ago, as a Scotch immigrant boy, he got 
his first impressions of labor as a miner. 
From the depths of a bituminous coal mine 
in Pennsylvania he dimly saw and dreamed 
of the justice which now he brings to 
pass from a Cabinet chair at Washington, 
with three terms in Congress to help him 
glimpse the other point of view. 

The power which this Congressman 
miner has, or rather the possibilities for 
human service which he enjoys, are given 
him by the organic act of March 4, 1913, 
creating the Department of Labor and ex- 
pressly declaring that its purpose is “to 
foster, promote, and develop the welfare of 
the wage earners of the United States, to 
improve their working conditions, and to 
advance their opportunities for profitable 
employment.” 

Ever since 1865, labor organizations had 
been continuously advocating a Govern- 
ment Department with express jurisdic- 
tion over their growing problems, but it 
remained for the Sixty-second Congress in 


the last hours of its legislative life—in 
March, 1913—to take away from the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor its 
latter function and, by associating with it 
the bureau of Labor Statistics, to establish 
the new Executive Department of Labor. 

The benevolence of this newest of all the 
Departments is not confined to its media- 
tory prerogatives in the interests of in- 
dustrial peace. The Federal Government, 
through this same Labor agency, runs a 
great national employment bureau.  Citi- 
zenship centres in the Mills Building, for 
there, too, are the bureaus of Immigration 
and of Naturalization, and there, also, 
under Miss Julia Lathrop’s federally ma- 
ternal care, the Children’s Bureau is grow- 
ing to ever greater usefulness. But the 
Secretary has himself said that of all the 
functions of this very human Government 
Department the function of industrial peace 
is of primary importance. 


A DOMESTIC STATE DEPARTMENT 


During 1915, forty-two industrial dis- 
agreements were presented for mediation 
by this domestic Department of State. 
Out of those forty-two cases, six held over 
unfinished into the fourth fiscal year of the 
Department and must, therefore, go on 
record in the as yet unpublished report for 
1916. Twenty-six strikes were avoided or 
terminated by satisfactory adjustments 
made between the parties, and industrial 
peace thus maintained. In only ten 
instances out of the forty-two did settle- 
ments prove beyond the conciliatory efforts 
of the mediators. 

All kinds of cases of varying degrees of 
irreconcilability taxed the diplomacy of the 
Department. Four of them have _ been 
railroad cases; two were impending street 
railway strikes. There were threatened 
walk-outs of machinists, textile workers, 
paper mill operatives, and coal miners. In 
the case of the Derby Silver Company, at 
Derby, Conn., a settlement was negotiated 
by the commissioners under which the 
employees returned to work and endeavored 
to increase their earnings by greater ef- 
ficiency for a trial period of two or three 
weeks. In the case of the necktie cut- 
ters of New York City a compromise 
wage scale was suggested by the mediation 
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commissioner which was promptly ac- 
cepted by both sides. In a number of 
other cases mentioned in the Secretary’s 
report the evidence shows that one or the 
other side, in some instances both sides, 
were unaware, until mediation began, of 
the justice of the other’s contentions. 

For example, in the case of the copper- 
smiths working in the shipbuilding yards at 
Fall River, Mass., the manager of the cor- 
poration expressed surprise at the strike, 
explaining that his employees were re- 
ceiving more than $30 a week, some of 
them as high as $50, which comparative 
statistics proved to be good wages for that 
kind of work. It transpired in the media- 
tion, however, that these wages depended 
uxon overtime work, including Sundays. 
The men complained of being worn out 
with continuous work and urged a flat rate 
of $3.75 for a nine-hour day, this being 
actually 25 cents below the prevailing 
wages in and about Boston for the same 
class of labor.. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF WAR 


Secretary Wilson is emphatic in the be- 
lief that industrial and commercial su- 
premacy in the United States is not so much 
dependent upon the cheapness of labor in 
this country as it is dependent upon the 
efficiency of that labor in every field of its 
employment. 

“If cheap labor were responsible for com- 
mercial supremacy,” he argues, “then 
China and India would be the commercial 
masters of the world.”” Moreover, he be- 
lieves that you cannot reach the highest 
standards of efficiency unless you have a 
spirit of codperation existing between em- 
ployer and employee. And there is no 
such thing as a real spirit of codperation 
when one side endeavors to impose its will 
upon the other without the other’s consent 
and over that other’s protest. 

The Department of Labor is dedicated to 
a permanent industrial peace. But in this 
dedication it is opposed to that quality of 
peace-at-any-price to which a recent Secre- 
tary of State strove to dedicate this nation. 
In industrial relations, as in the relations be- 
tween nations, there can be no permanent 
peace that is not based upon justice. There 
15 an industrial justice as there is an inter- 
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national justice; the bigotry of nationality 
makes justice between nations very dim 
now. Just as hard to discern is industrial 
justice when obscured by the clouds which 
come from the bigotry of employer and 
employee. In both cases disputes can be 
settled by peace or by war. Secretary 
Wilson’s “one great specific duty,” as he 
expresses it, ‘is to work out industrial dis- 
putes on a basis of industrial peace rather 
than on a basis of industrial war.”’ “You 
may look upon it as a dream,” he said to 
the Illinois Bankers’ Association in Octo- 
ber, “but the dreamer of to-day is the 
practical man of to-morrow.” 

As these lines are being written a situa- 
tion is developing which may test to the 
uttermost this practical dream of the De- 
partment of Labor. The leaders of the 
train service brotherhoods have demanded 
an increase in wages which amounts to 
100 million dollars a year. They have re- 
peatedly been quoted as saying that their 
organizations would not submit these de- 
mands to arbitration. The increase de- 
manded means a raise in the wages now 
being paid toengineers, firemen, conductors, 
and trainmen of approximately 25 per cent. 
These employees, constituting only 18 per 
cent. of the total number of railroad em- 
ployees, already receive 28 per cent. of the 
total wages paid. If the other 82 per cent. 
demanded a corresponding increase the 
railroads would be confronted with an addi- 
tion of about 330 million dollars a year to 
their running expenses. 

To meet such enormous increases irt 
wages, so the operators say, would ruin 
their stockholders unless the advance in 
wages was offset by an increase in rates. 
This is where the innocent bystander comes 
in. The gist of the whole case lies here: 
that where such great additional burdens 
are to be imposed, that party, whether it be 
the railroads or the public, which will have 
to bear the burden ought to have a chance 
to argue before some impartial body its 
imposition before the burden is imposed. 

A strike of the proportions involved in 
this controversy would probably demoral- 
ize the business of the country. The Di- 
vision of Industrial Peace, therefore, could 
hardly find a greater test of its ability to 
avoid war than in this case. 








THE PRESIDENT AMONG THE PEOPLE 


HOW HE HAS DEVELOPED IN THE ARTS OF PERSUASION THROUGH HIS RECENT 
EXPERIENCES AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER IN BEHALF OF A PROGRAMME 
OF MILITARY PREPAREDNESS FOR THE NATION 


BY 


RODNEY BEAN 


HEN President Wilson 

left the White House on 

his recent tour of the 

Middle West in behalf 

of his preparedness 

programme, he went forth to meet the issue 

squarely, selecting as his early battle- 

grounds the sections where he knew the 

deepest pitfalls lay. The President was on 

his mettle from the moment he found that 

scores of the Democratic Congressmen had 

refused to support him. When he realized 

their firmness in the stand they had taken 

on preparedness, he decided to take his 
case before the people. 

From the time that he made this decision 

the President was anxious to be off. On the 
tour he talked and acted like quite another 
person than the solemn-faced, worried man 
who spent long hours at the White House 
studying complicated international re- 
lations and wondering if the country would 
be solidly behind him if a crisis in our 
foreign relations came. 
‘ He went first to New York City on 
Thursday, January 27th. He _ looked 
tired and a bit careworn when he left Wash- 
ington, but ten minutes after he entered 
the metropolis the frown had given way to 
a smile; and the spirit of his campaign for 
preparedness was reflected in the evening 
of that day when, in addressing a dinner 
from which more than 3,000 applicants 
for tickets had been turned away, he tossed 
aside his carefully prepared address, which 
had been sent out to the newspapers in 
advance, and delivered his first extem- 
poraneous “fighting speech.” 

Perhaps this enthusiastic prologue had 
much to do with the fact that the Presi- 
dent started for Pittsburg the following 
night, on the first leg of his invasion of the 


Middle West, with a new light in his eye 
and a new ring in his voice. I was with 
Mr. Wilson on some of his trips in the cam- 
paign of 1912 when, as governor of New 
Jersey, he was making his first bid for the 
Presidency, but he was not the same man 
then as he is to-day. He reached the high- 
water mark in his career as a campaigner 
on this Middle Western tour. 

The President’s party included Mrs. 
Wilson, Mr. Joseph P. Tumulty, the Presi- 
dent’s secretary; Dr. Cary T. Grayson, 
six secret service men, two stenographers, 
the White House telegrapher, and twelve 
newspaper correspondents. The repre- 
sentatives of two moving picture concerns 
went along also, and at different points on 
the tour newspapermen from some of the 
Middle Western cities got aboard for short 
jumps. The train, which was composed of 
a diner and three compartment cars, one 
for the President and Mrs. Wilson, the 
others for the correspondents and secret 
service agents, made most of the tour as the 
second section of fast trains. But one part 
of the trip, from Pittsburg to Cleveland, 
was run as a “special movement.” 

The presence of Mrs. Wilson on the trip 
attracted the interest of many thousands. 
She was met by a committee of women at 
each stop and was escorted by them from 
train to hotel and from hotel to auditor- 
ium. Asa rule she occupied a seat on the 
platform near the President. On a few 
occasions she was escorted to a box near 
the platform. The crowds never failed to 
extend to her a hearty welcome and the 
President was frankly delighted with the 
cordial reception she received. He ob- 
viously wished to have her share with him 
the pleasure he found in the plaudits of the 
throngs that greeted his appearance. 
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THE PRESIDENT AMONG THE PEOPLE 


Throughout the trip, except when he 
was being entertained at hotels or was 
addressing meetings, the President kept to 
himself. Meals which he and Mrs. Wilson 
ate on the train were served in the drawing 
room of their private car. Not once did he 
appear in the dining car; and though he was 
accessible to the newspaper correspondents, 
a number of them long-time friends, he did 
not “mix,” and all communication on 
official business was through the medium 
of his secretary, Mr. Tumulty. The Presi- 
dent, for that matter, has usually re- 
mained much in seclusion on his trips, 
partly because he requires time to study 
the subject of his addresses and partly be- 
cause he requires a restful atmosphere in 
which to combat the effect of the day’s ex- 
citement. But on this last tour there was 
another reason, and it served to exclude 
from his presence on the train all the politi- 
cal leaders who attempted to get aboard 
along the line. The President was making 
his appeal on a non-partisan basis, and he 
even strained a point to prevent, as far as 
he was able, the possibility of the charge 
being made that he was “mixing politics 
with preparedness.” 

From time to time Mr. Wilson received 
official messages from the State Depart- 
ment, including at least one batch of cor- 
respondence concerning the negotiations 
with Germany over the sinking of the 
Lusitania. \t was under the cloud of such 
anxieties that he labored to stir the patriot- 
ism of the country and to win supporters 
for his defense plans. The odds he faced, 
the concern he felt for the country’s welfare 
seemed to rouse a new fighting ardor in 
him rather than depress him. The en- 
thusiasm of his reception unquestionably 
had much to do with the new “punch” he 
put into his address, but it seemed, also, 
that opposition served to stir him to his 
best efforts. 


HOW HIS SPEECHES WERE PREPARED 


Though none of his addresses in the 
Middle West was prepared or given out in 
advance for publication, the President de- 
voted much thought to the arguments he 
placed before the people in various sections. 
It was not unusual for him to sit quietly 
thinking for hour after hour, arranging in 
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his mind the subjects which he was to de- 
velop. He had before him a pad of paper 
on which he put down, sometimes in long 
hand, sometimes in shorthand, the ideas as 
they presented themselves to his mind. 
On the other hand, there were moments 
when the President pushed care aside and 
sought mental relaxation in the reading of 
fiction and poetry—the “ Jungle Books”’ of 
Rudyard Kipling, a cleverly written de- 
tective story, or Wordsworth. 


HIS DEVELOPMENT AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER 


Perhaps the most interesting element of 
the trip, aside from the development of the 
sentiment for preparedness, was the steady 
development of Mr. Wilson as a cam- 
paigner. The President has confessed to 
stage fright when he faces a great crowd. 
I have watched him closely when he ad- 
dressed an audience and have noticed that 
his utterances were not conducive to en- 
thusiasm at first, and that he seemed to be, 
in a sense, feeling his way. That was just 
what happened when this tour began. 
The President was a more finished orator 
than in 1912, but he did not have the ability 
to pick up the crowd at the start and carry 
it along with him. According to a close 
friend, he admitted his stage fright when he 
faced the crowd of 15,000 people at St. 
Louis, where he delivered the last important 
address on his tour. But it was not a very 
serious case then. He warmed up to his 
subject quickly, at any rate, and it was at 
that meeting he reached his most dramati< 
climax, many thought, by placing himself 
on record as an advocate of “incompar- 
ably the greatest navy in the world.” 
That statement was the subject of endless 
talk. Not a few men who thought they 
knew the President before he started on 
this tour asked me questions afterward 
which, summed up, amounted to this: 
“Do you think he meant it just the way it 
sounds, or did the enthusiasm of the crowd 
carry him away?”’ 

The frankly warlike utterances so fre- 
quently made by the President came as a 
great surprise to thousands. But on one 
occasion, when the President said that 
“new circumstances” had arisen which 
made it impossible for him to foretell what 
the next hour or day might bring forth, his 
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words started such gloomy forebodings 
about the Lusitania situation that he must 
have heard them. He was careful the next 
day to say that he wished to remove a mis- 
apprehension and that he had referred to 
no particular case under consideration. 

As the days passed the President found 
a new power in his possession, the ability 
to get closer to the people than ever before, 
and to stir their emotions. This seemed 
evident to me, and others ,held the same 
opinion. As crowd after crowd cheered 
him in sections where it had been predicted 
he would face enemies, the President, per- 
haps unconsciously, gained in confidence. 
The restraint he had exhibited in his open- 
ing remarks—a restraint which many have 
described to me as a “bucket of cold 
water” —disappeared. He smiled in a 
manner that revealed the depth of the 
pleasure he felt, and he did not turn away 
from the crowd before the applause sub- 
sided, a thing | had seen him do many 
times before. 

He even dropped into slang on a few 
occasions, a concession on his part which 
caused much comment and won him pop- 
ularity. Congress, he said, would “de- 
liver the goods,”’ and another new utter- 
ance was “to the Queen’s taste.” “Get 
up on your hind legs and talk,” he told one 
audience and thereby won applause and 
heard himself hailed as, “Oh you Woody!”’ 
“The troublemakers have shot their bolt”’ 
was another phrase he used. 


NO HYPHENATED PATRIOTISM 


One of the strongest influences in the de- 
velopment of Mr. Wilson on this tour as a 
campaigner of the first rank was the in- 
controvertible evidence supplied to him in 
every section he visited, especially in 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Louis, that 
patriotism which would bring men to shed 
their blood for their country if the call came 
was to be found in quantities that over- 
whelmed all other sentiments. Few people 
doubt that disloyalty has made its nest in 
different parts of the country and that there 
are men of foreign birth, and even Ameri- 
can citizens of foreign birth, who would 
think first of their native land and perhaps 
forget America entirely in such a situation. 
But at no city or section visited by the 
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Presidential party were such classes found 
in such strength as to mar the loyal senti- 
ments of the great majority. 

There was no open anti-Wilson or anti- 
American demonstration. No meeting 
was interrupted by a discordant note. 
There was every evidence of patriotism 
and not a sign of disloyalty. If “hyphen- 
ated Americans” were growling, they 
growled in the quiet of their wine cellars or 
their homes, either because they lacked 
numbers or by mutual agreement. 

This discovery acted like a tonic on the 
President. | heard him described as a 
“boy with a new toy,” and his buoyancy 
was reflected in his speeches. 

At Pittsburg, where the President made 
his first address of the Middle Western 
tour on January 2oth, he found a city that 
agreed with him concerning preparedness, 
though its desire for a protective tariff may 
have tempered the enthusiasm of the re- 
ception. At Cleveland, where he spoke on 
the evening of the same day, there was a 
great demonstration which gave the Presi- 
dent an inkling of what was to come. | 
was told by a prominent political leader, be- 
fore the meeting, that 60 per cent. of the 
Germans there would cast their lot with the 
Fatherland if war came; but there was no 
outward evidence of such a feeling. The 
President was obviously elated by his re- 
ception. The first words of his speech here 


had that strange effect of quieting rather ; 


than rousing the crowd, a thing which hac 
been noticeable in Pittsburg. But he soor. 
had the people roused to a responsive mood, 
especially when he declared that he might 
not be able to keep the country out of war 
and maintain its honor; that this task, 
imposed upon him by the people, might 
prove an impossible one; and again, when 
he asserted that “the real man believes 
his honor is dearer than his life.” 

Big crowds at Waukegan, IIl., Kenosha, 
Wis., Racine, Wis., and other towns where 
the President’s train stopped on the way 
to Milwaukee served to relieve some of the 
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German sentiment to be faced in the latter 
city, and the President showed the effects 
of the warm receptions. His platform 
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THE PRESIDENT AMONG THE PEOPLE 


quickness with which he captured the good- 5 [SS See orks 
will of the people. Mrs. Wilson appeared \ fe 
on the train platform to greet the crowds 
when her name was called. . ‘The President 
introduced her as “one more beautiful than 
|.” The President is modest enough on all 
occasions about his looks, as when | heard 
him tell one audience: “ You did not come 
here to see the President of the United 
States for he is not very much to look at.” 
The splendid reception given by Mil- 
waukee and the lack of outward evidence of 
the reported pro-German sentiment put 
new life in Mr. Wilson. Mayor Bading 
was quoted as saying it was Milwaukee’s 
answer to the charge of disloyalty, and the 
President showed a keen appreciation of 
the opportunity such a demonstration 
afforded. He talked straight American- 
ism to the thousands who packed the audi- 
torium. He told them he had never 
doubted that all would stand with him to 
uphold the honor of the country. His 
words were warlike at times, but through 
them all was carried the message that it 
was peace he sought and “with God’s 
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Both pictures copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood 
OPENING THE CAMPAIGN FOR PREPAREDNESS 
_ Shortly before starting on his tour of the Middle West President Wilson visited New York and made a 
Stirring address for an adequate national defense before the Railway Business Association which contained 
the basis of his speeches delivered on the trip 
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Picture on left copyrighted by American Press Association 


THE NATION BESET BY DANGERS 
“We are daily treading amid the most intricate dangers,” said the President at Cleveland, “dangers not 


of our making and 
may bring forth. 
: what I understand the situation to be” 


help”’ it was peace that he would preserve. 
And in closing he delivered a peroration, 
one of the most impressive bits of oratory 
| have ever heard, and which will long be 
remembered by those who were within 
reach of his voice. Pointing to the Stars 
and Stripes, flung above his head, he said: 


God forbid that we should have to use the 
blood of America to freshen the colors of that 
flag. But if it should ever be necessary again 
to assert the majesty-and integrity of those 
ancient and honorable principles, that flag will 
be colored once more and in being colored will 
be glorified and purified. 

Men told me as they left the meeting 
that it was the most impressive moment in 
their lives. The President had reached the 
people and had stirred their deepest emo- 
tions. That night the President told a big 
audience in the Auditorium at Chicago 
that the Navy had been made ready “for 
immediate war.’’ It was a term, | believe, 
used more for the purpose of what it sug- 
gested to the minds of his hearers than as a 
warning of approaching danger, but it 
stirred his audience profoundly. 

The day after the Chicago meeting 
carried the President as far as Des Moines, 
la., where Mr. William Jennings Bryan 
once had a firm grip on the affections of the 
people. He was greeted here with the 


not under our control. : ; 
These are solemn things to say, but | would be unworthy of my office if I did not tell you 


No man knows what a single day 


same enthusiasm and patriotic ardor the 
earlier crowds had shown. Half a dozen 
speeches had been on the schedule that day, 
yet the President never appeared in better 
physical condition than upon his entry into 
Des Moines. His physician said that the 
generous receptions and the evidence of 
loyalty and affection extended by the men 
and women of the Middle West had driven 
off fatigue and taken the place of medicine. 
The President made no complaint about 
the zero weather in that section; indeed, he 
seemed to enjoy it. 

“Do you want the situation to be such 
that all your President can do is to write 
messages and utter words of protest?” he 
asked the patriotic assemblage which had 
pledged its support amid applause. “ Why, 
to ask the question is to answer it.”’ 

And for the moment, at least, Des 
Moines forgot Bryan and another idol, 
Roosevelt, and cheered for Wilson. 

The most unusual situation was found 
at Topeka, Kan., where the President, 
elated over his reception in Des Moines, 
arrived on the morning of February 2d. He 
found there outspoken hostility to his pro- 
gramme of preparedness, with the governor 
opposed to his defense plans and unwilling 
to be convinced. 

And then the President gave the best 
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AT CHICAGO 
bia “It is a very terrible thing . . to have the honor of the United States intrusted to your keeping. 
f , Is a great honor, that honor of the United States. In it runs the blood of generations of men who have 
: uilt up ideals and institutions intended to regenerate mankind” 
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Both pictures copyrighted by American Press Association 
CLOSING THE CAMPAIGN AT ST. LOUIS 
Looking into the future after the war is ended, the President in an address before the Business Mens 


League of St. Louis said: “Not only is it necessary that we . . . mobilize the forces of the Nation 
for defense . . but it is also necessary to mobilize the economic forces of this country better i 
; 
J 


than they have ever been mobilized before for the service of the world after this great war is over” 
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Copyright by International Film Service 
SPEAKING FROM THE REAR OF HIS TRAIN AT WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
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Copyright by International Film Service 
WAITING FOR THE PRESIDENT’S TRAIN 
Throughout the trip crowds lined the tracks where the President’s train was scheduled to stop and waited 
Patiently for hours at a stretch in all weathers to catch a glimpse of and to cheer the Nation’s Chief Executive 
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Copyright by International Film Service 
A COSMOPOLITAN AUDIENCE 


Typical of the various nationalities that go tom ake up the population of many mid-Western cities. !n 
an address at Milwaukee President Wilson said: “We cannot forget ourforebears . . . and at the outset 
of the war it did look as if there were a division of public sentiment. But | believe that that danger is past’ 
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Copyright by International Film Service 
FUTURE CITIZENS WAITING TO GREET THE PRESIDENT 
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PRESIDENT WILSON ADDRESSING AN AUDIENCE 


__ Of 8,000 persons in the Auditorium at Milwaukee. Pointing to the American flag, the President said: 
“The lines of red are lines of blood, nobly and unselfishly shed by men who loved the liberty of their fellow- 
men more than they loved their own lives and fortunes. God forbid that we should have to use the blood of 
America to freshen the color of that flag. But if it should ever be necessary . . . that flag will be colored 
once more, and in being colored will be glorified and purified” 
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evidence of the fight that is in him when 
odds are faced. Opposition seemed to act 
upon him here as applause had acted in 
other cities. He met the farmers in frank 
debate. The applause was not as spon- 
taneous as it had been in other cities, but 
he came out of the battle smiling and con- 
fident; and it was noteworthy that the ap- 
plause which he heard as the train pulled 
out of the station was much more enthusi- 
astic than that which had greeted him 
upon his arrival. 

In the evening, the President spoke at 
Kansas City, Mo. If he felt fatigue he did 
not show it, and the demonstration there 
was the most enthusiastic and spectacular 
of the trip—not omitting that in St. Louis. 
As he stepped upon the platform of Con- 
vention Hall and heard the great outburst 
of applause from 18,000 throats the Presi- 
dent, | thought, looked startled. He hesi- 
tated as if the stage fright he feared had 
overtaken him in its worst form. Smiling, 
he looked out over the throng and then 
abruptly sat down. The applause was re- 
doubled in volume and he rose, bowed 
again, turned to the chairman, and then 
back to the crowd. 

“T have been thrilled by the experiences 
of these few days and | shall go back to 
Washington and smile at anybody who says 
the United States is not wide awake,’ the 
President said. 

The next morning, as his train entered 
St. Louis, the President could see the 
throng about the station, and he smiled. 
The Presidential salute of twenty-one guns 
was fired by a company of artillery as he 
stepped from the train into an automobile. 
St. Louis outdid Milwaukee in the effort to 
prove its patriotism, and again not a dis- 
cordant note was heard. The President’s 
address at St. Louis reflected his emotions 
and was considered by many the most 
effective of the tour. Some questioned the 
sincerity of such a demonstration in a city 
where there is a large proportion of foreign- 
born citizens, but it was evident that the 
President did not share such a belief. 
The great crowds in the streets and at the 
station cheered frantically as Mr. Wilson 
departed. His last glimpse of St. Louis, 
alleged hotbed of hyphenism, was a multi- 
tude of faces that seemed to bear no trace 
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of malice. The President returning to 
Washington had gained weight and health. 
His voice was strong and his smile hearty. 
And so enthusiastic a campaigner had he 
become that, after days of fighting, he in- 
sisted on making platform speeches on the 
way home to crowds which collected at 
stations where his train was not even 
scheduled to stop. 


Copyright by International Film Service 
“FELLOW CITIZENS!” 

“As I came along the line of the railway to-day | 
was touched to observe that everywhere, upon every 
railway station, upon every house, where a flag could 
be procured, some temporary standard had been 
raised from which there floated the Stars and Stripes 
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KEEPING CITY 
TRAFFIC MOVING 





ONE OF THE MOST DIFFICULT OF ALL CITY PROBLEMS, AND THE NEW METHODS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN DEVISED TO SOLVE’ IT-——ACCIDENTS, HOW THEY 
OCCUR, AND HOW THEY MAY BE AVOIDED—THE PATERNAL PATIENCE 
OF THE POLICE—-HOW THE EBB AND FLOW OF HUMAN 
TIDES MAY BE REGULATED IN ALL AMERICAN CITIES 


BY 
ARTHUR WOODS 


(POLICE COMMISSIONER OF NEW YORK CITY) 


FEW years ago, a traffic police- a new type of wagon, shod in noiseless 
man was a curiosity, even in rubber, rushes down upon them with no 
New York. To-day, scarcely warning save the honk of a horn, and this 
a village of 5,000 inhabitants too often drowned in the roar and rattle of 
but has at least one; and in’ trucks, trolley cars, and delivery carts. 
cities they are as familiar as they are Street accidents have jumped from a few 
indispensable. Where a few years ago score to hundreds and thousands per 
pedestrians heard the warning clatter of year, until at the middle of last summer it 
slow-moving, horse-drawn vehicles, now was estimated more persons were killed in 





A MASTER STATION IN TRAFFIC CONTROL 


The stopping and starting of the streams of vehicles and pedestrians at a main intersection like 42d Street 
and Fifth Avenue in New York City affects the traffic for several adjacent blocks in all four directions 





THE PROBLEM 


A view of the traffic which the policemen on Fifth Avenue have to contend with in the most congested 
city in the world 
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GUIDES FOR PEDESTRIAN TRAFFIC 
Two types of guide-posts that preach the gospel of “safety first” 
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CHILDREN FIRST 
A policeman holding up wheeled traffic while he safely convoys a party of school children across a busy avenue 
at their noonday recess 
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GUIDES FOR WHEELED TRAFFIC 
Two types of guide-posts that enable drivers of vehicles to understand traffic regulations 














THE CAUSE OF MANY ACCIDENTS 
Women shoppers in such a hurry that they race across Fifth Avenue in front of the fast-moving automobiles 
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one month trying to 
cross the streets in 
New York City than 
were lost in one year 
crossing the plains 
to the gold fields of 
California. In that 
city between Janu- 
ary 1 and November 
1, 1915, 507 persons 
were killed from 
street accidents, and 
20,003 injured. 
About one-half, if 
not more, of these 
were children. 

The traffic prob- 
lem of New York— 
the control of the 
vehicles and the re- 
duction of this roll 
of accidents—is the 
problem of all our 
cities. Los Angeles 
feels it; it is an acute 
issue in Chicago; 
both are simply re- 
presentative of doz- 
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ens of other cities 
in which congestion, 
narrow streets, and 
automobiles have 
created a situation 
that requires a dras- 
tic remedy even be- 
yond mere police 
regulation, efficient 
as that is, for ex- 
ample, in New York. 

During ten hours 
each day, armies as 
big as the popula- 
tions of the largest 
inland citiesmoveup 
and down and across 
Manhattan and 
Brooklyn—horse- 
drawn vehicles, mo- 
tor trucks, automo- 
biles, motor - cycles, 
street cars, and 
pedestrians. The 
policemen keep the 
lines moving from 
sunrise to sunset and 
late into the night. 








IS FOOL-PROOF 

Pedestrians ignoring traffic policeman and semaphore at Thirty-sixth Street and Fifth Avenue in New 
York City. They are continuing to cross the avenue after the policeman has signalled with his semaphore for 
north- and south-bound traffic to “go” 


NO SYSTEM 
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WHERE THE ACCIDENTS HAPPEN 
A small section of the street-accident map of the Borough of Manhattan, showing fatal (white pins) and non- 
fatal accidents (black pins) for eight months only in the Thirteenth Police Precinct of New York City 











HOW CHILDREN ARE KILLED AND INJURED 
One of many posed photographs, showing how accidents occur to children while at play in the streets, used 
by the policemen while instructing their small wards how to avoid danger 
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SILENT PATROLMEN 

















PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
_ the traffic squad anticipates accidents by instructing children in the crowded East Side streets of New 
York City. The inspectors give lectures on street crossing in the schools and the patrolmen back them up by 
daily counsel out-of-doors 
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IN WINTER UNIFORM IN SUMMER UNIFORM 


At Fulton Street and Broadway, Man- the pedestrians 223,000. Along Park 
hattan, in early November, the vehicular Row, near the Brooklyn Bridge entrance, 
traffic was 10,300 for ten hours, and 296,500 pedestrians and 6,700 vehicles 

















AN EFFICIENT CAVALRY FORCE 


Seven troops of the New York mounted police parading for drill and instruction under their Chief In- 
spector. The efficiency of the mounted force is partially accounted for by the inclusion among them ol many 


ex-United States cavalrymen 
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passed Frankfort Street during that time. 
Farther uptown on Fifth Avenue, 25,580 
vehicles and 142,230 pedestrians crossed 
34th Street, and 9,645 vehicles and 158,260 
pedestrians crossed 23d Street during the 
same time. To-day the figures will run 
even higher. In other words, the equiv- 


‘alent of the population of cities of the 


size of Rochester, St. Paul, Denver, 
Seattle, and Louisville is daily passing many 
different street crossings in Manhattan. 
These figures show that many corners in 
New York City see more vehicles pass daily 
than any other street corners in the world. 
According to the report of the London 


‘Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade, the 


busiest corner in London is on Piccadilly, 
by the Ritz Hotel, where 28,735 vehicles 
pass by, yet a comparison of the two 
busiest corners in London with the two 
busiest in New York shows that more traffic 
passes the latter places in less time. The 
London totals are from 8 A. M. to 8 P. M., 
whereas the New York totals are from 8:30 
A. M. to 6:30 P. M. only, a day of twelve 
hours as contrasted with a day of ten: 


LONDON 
Piccadilly, Ritz Hotel . 28,735 
Gray’s Inn, Holborn 18,858 
NEW YORK 
Columbus Circle ; 39,210 
Broadway and 42d Street 19,650 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


This immense number of moving vehicles 
is what constitutes a large part of the traffic 
problem. For it must be remembered that 
in many of our American cities, notably in 
New York, the growth has been more up- 
ward than spreading out: buildings have 
mounted twenty, thirty, forty stories into 
the air, and each of these floors is occupied 
by human beings. The streets, however, 
remain the same width. It is as if several 
cities were piled one on top of the other and 
yet were forced to depend for the movement 
of vehicular traffic upon the same size of 
Street as twenty years ago. 

_ Another new element that has projected 
itself into the question is the growth in 
speed and size of vehicles driven by motors. 
This has created a situation that resembles 
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far more the grade crossings of railroads 
than the old quiet street crossing where pe- 
destrians had nothing faster to look out for 
than a pair of high-stepping bays, and 
nothing larger, or moving with more mo- 
mentum, than a big dray pulled by a couple 
of teams of Percherons. 

Boiled down, the function of traffic con- 
trol resolves itself into two objects: to keep 
things moving and to prevent accidents. 

An efficient traffic control abhors a 
snarl. It must be untangled at once, and 
the smooth, easy, free movement of people, 
both afoot and in vehicles, must be re- 
sumed at the earliest possible moment. 
The business of a large city suffers per- 
ceptibly if traffic arrangements slow things 
up. I have often been struck in London 
with the way in which the first object of a 
traffic policeman seems to be to keep things 
moving. In other cities it sometimes seems 
as if the first object of the policeman were 
to hold things up. This difference in 
mental attitude of regulating officers means 
a difference of a good many minutes at a 
corner during the course of a day. 


THE ROTARY SYSTEM 


There are many different ways of regu- 
lating traffic, and it is a mistake to feel that 
any one of them is a solution for all con- 
ditions. Different cities and different 
corners in the same city offer different pro- 
blems, each of which must be treated so as 
to bring the best solution to that particular 
place. At a place like Columbus Circle, 
in New York City, for instance, which 
is the intersection of several streets, and 
which is very wide and spacious, we are get- 
ting excellent results from a so-called rotary 
system. This does not necessitate the 
stopping of vehicles at all. They weave 
themselves in around a circle, always going. 
This can be done where the space is large 
enough and where the circle presents itself 
as a sufficient obstruction to force all 
vehicles coming in from the streets to slow 
up. On Fifth Avenue we have had no 
success in trying this same system, however. 
The crossings are so narrow that a circle 
cannot be placed at the intersection of the 
streets and leave sufficient room for vehicles 
to drive round it. 

On Fifth Avenue we have been trying 
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a system such as is being used in other 
cities, of using tall stanchions as signs to 
drivers when to proceed and when to stop. 
The object is to use this system in a new 
way so that several blocks shall be worked 
as units; when a vehicle starts north, say at 
32d Street, it keeps going on until it has gone 
at least five or six blocks. This system 
has worked in the main well, but nothing 
can work satisfactorily on a street like 
Fifth Avenue, for the trouble is not that a 
wrong system is used, but that there is too 
much traffic for that size of street. 

In some places isles of safety are very 
helpful. But where traffic is congested 
enough to necessitate the stationing of 
policemen at corners, | believe that it is 
unwise and serves only to increase the 
danger of accidents if safety isles are used. 
The reason for this is that pedestrians are 
much more likely to wait for the police- 
man’s signal if they have the whole street 
to cross than they are if an inviting safety 
isle tempts them half way across the street. 
And the chances they take to get to the 
safety isle have resulted, in our experience 
here in New York, in increasing the number 
of accidents at such corners. 


“SAFETY ZONES” FOR PEDESTRIANS 


Zones where people may stand safely 
while waiting for street cars, such as are 
used in Detroit, New York, and many other 
cities, have proved very useful in regulating 
traffic and in cutting down the number of 
accidents. And the strict enforcement of 
the regulation that no vehicle shall proceed 
within eight feet of a street car which is 
stopped to take on or let off passengers has 
been directly responsible for preventing 
a large number of accidents. 

In different cities there are varying reg- 
ulations as to speed. I do not know that 
this has been worked out satisfactorily 
anywhere. It is hard to say that one rate 
of miles an hour is dangerous whereas an- 
other is not. Much depends upon the 
driver, much depends upon the mechanical 
condition of the car, and, more perhaps 
than these, much depends upon the move- 
ment and carefulness of persons crossing 
the streets. 1 suppose the ideal law would 
be one that stated that reckless driving was 
illegal, irrespective of speed, but such a 
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regulation would be most difficult to en- 
force, for who is to define what con- 
stitutes reckless driving, and how is a 
magistrate to decide from statements of 
the facts by police officer and by defendant 
whether it was reckless or not? In New 
York a speed of twenty miles an hour in 
the congested parts of the city, and twenty- 
five in the less built up parts, is considered 
presumptive evidence of recklessness. 

The New York law specifies also that on 
rounding corners vehicles shall not go more 
than four miles an hour. This is most im- 
portant, because a great class of accidents 
would be wholly avoided if pedestrians 
would cross the streets at crossings and no- 
where else. And if we are to develop this 
habit of using crossings exclusively, we 
must make them safe. 


A TRAFFIC COURT FOR NEW YORK 


Indignant citizens often object when 
served with summonses for violating traffic 
rules, not on the ground that they were not 
violating the rule, but because others were 
also violating it and did not get caught. In 
the eye of the law their point is not well 
taken. The point of view is, however, 
very human. We should aim at develop- 
ing a system of vehicular control so that it 
shall be perfectly clear to every one who 
drives a vehicle just what he may and may 
not do. To further this, a special Traffic 
Court is being instituted in New York, to 
which all traffic cases shall be taken, and 
which will deal with no other cases. The 
same magistrate will sit in this court day 
after day, and his interpretation of the law 
will govern. 

Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, former Com- 
missioner of Accounts of New York, who 
made a study of European police depart- 
ments three years ago, has pointed out the 
large powers the London police head has 
compared to the powers of the police in 
American cities. Mr. Fosdick tells us that 
Scotland Yard requires the would-be 
driver of an automobile not only to pass a 
written examination but to demonstrate 
his ability on the street as well, under 
actual traffic conditions. Only if he passes 
this does he get a license, which is good until 
the police commissioner revokes it. The 
applicant, moreover, is fingerprinted s0 
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that if for any reason he happens to get to 
court the fact is at once reported to the 
Police Department. If he drives his 
motor while drunk his license is revoked; if 
he is up for intoxication three times, even 
though off his driver’s seat at the time, he 
automatically loses his license. Any li- 
cense in London is revocable by the com- 
missioner when, in his opinion, the driver 
shows that he is unable to drive his car 
without danger to the public. 

The vehicles themselves are subjected to 
close supervision by the police in London; 
brakes are constantly tested by a squad 
who jump aboard passing cabs, automo- 
biles, and trucks without warning, and 
make a quick test of the mechanism, and a 
driver who permits his brakes to become in- 
effective may expect to hear from the 
commissioner. 

In New York City the police com- 
missioner has no such power. In New 
Jersey the law provides that no person 
under the age of sixteen years shall be li- 
censed to drive automobiles, and no person 
shall be licensed until he shall have passed a 
satisfactory examination as to his ability as 
an operator. It is lawful fora magistrate in 
New Jersey to revoke the license of any 
person who drives a motor vehicle when 
that person shall have been guilty of such 
wilful violation as shall, in the discretion of 
the magistrate, justify such revocation. 
The Court of Common Pleas on appeal has 
power to void such revocation. 

In Connecticut, even wider power of 
suspension of licenses is vested in the 
Secretary of State, who may take the li- 
cense away from any “improper or incom- 
petent person.” 

In New York there is no such provision 
for safety as exists in New Jersey and Con- 
necticut. For several years an effort has 
been made to have a law passed requiring 
all persons who operate motor vehicles to be 
licensed and to pass an examination as to 
their qualifications. This would include 
not only chauffeurs, but also owners who 
operate cars and other persons who may be 
permitted by owners to operate their cars. 
Such legislation has been strenuously and 
successfully fought. 

What is the price the public pays for 
these inadequate laws? During the year 
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1915, in New York City, 283 people were 
killed in the streets by motor vehicles, and 
6,380 injured. While it cannot be said that 
the drivers were solely responsible for all 
these deaths and accidents, since it takes 
two to cause an accident, it is clear that 
reckless driving was solely responsible for 
many of them. 


THE TOLL OF ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK 


The total number of street accidents in 
New York City during 1915 was 22,540. In 
these accidents the number of individuals 
injured or killed was 23,980. 

One person was killed every 13} hours, 
and a person injured every 22 minutes. 

As 80 per cent. of the accidents take place 
during the thirteen busy hours of the day, 
it follows that during such hours one 
person was injured every 15 minutes. 

There were two and one half times as 
many persons killed in street accidents in 
New York during 1915 as were murdered— 
659 killed in street accidents and 260 mur- 
dered. 

Twenty-one per cent. of street accidents 
befell persons who were in the street at 
some other place than the cross-walk. 
This is 3 out of 14. Two out of every 7 
persons injured in vehicular accidents were 
in the street at some other place than the 
street crossing. 

The most tragic element of the whole 
accident problem is the number of children 
that are victims. During the year, 290 
children were killed, and 7,386 injured. 

This means that every 69 minutes a New 
York child is hurt in the streets. 

Out of every 100 persons killed, 44 were 
children under 16 years of age. Out of 
every 100 injured, 32 were children, a pro- 
portion of almost one third. And 73 per 
cent. of all deaths in street accidents were 
caused by vehicles striking persons. These 
were vehicles of all classes, but those driven 
by motors are by far the greatest offenders; 
27 per cent. of the persons killed in 
street accidents were struck by passenger 
automobiles, and 16 per cent. by motor 
trucks. 

The motor truck is built now in such 
huge bulk that it gets tremendous momen- 
tum and is correspondingly unmanageable. 
We have tried in New York to get legisla- 
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tion limiting the size of such trucks and 
prescribing a speed limit of ten miles an 
hour, with the requirement that governors 
be part of the mechanism so that it shall be 
impossible for an operator to exceed the 
legal speed limit. We have been unsuccess- 
ful in accomplishing such legislation. 


WHEN ACCIDENTS OCCUR 


During the fall months of 1915 the 
greatest number of street accidents to 
children occurred between 4 and 7 o'clock 
in the afternoon; to adults between 5 and 
7 o'clock. In the one case it was after 
school closed, and in the other it was when 
people were hurrying home from their work, 
and drivers of vehicles were eager to deliver 
their last package and be done. 

In the month of October there were 20 
school days and 11 holidays. On the school 
days 338 children of school age were in- 
jured, while on the holidays 244 were in- 
jured; in other words, an average of 17 per 
day were injured on school days, against 
22 per day on holidays. Keeping the 
children at school reduced accidents 23 per 
cent. a day. 

A large number of the children injured 
are knocked down while playing in the 
streets. But children must play; and those 
who live in New York, as things are now, 
must play mostly in the streets. 

More care can, of course, be taken even 
by children, and to accomplish this we have 
sent police sergeants to all the public 
schools in the city to lecture on the subject 
of street accidents and how children should 
avoid them. This, incidentally, accom- 
plishes the double purpose of helping 
children to avoid accidents and of helping 
policemen to gain the confidence and 
friendships of the boys and girls to whom 
traditionally the policeman has stood as an 
enemy and oppressor. 

We also try to get the codperation of 
parents. For instance, the police seldom 
arrest children nowadays for reckless play- 
ing in the streets, stealing rides, etc. In- 
stead, they talk to the child and take its 
name and address. That night the captain 
of the precinct either personally visits the 
parents or writes them a letter explaining 
to them the chances their child has been 
taking, pointing out to them how they can 
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codperate to try to avoid trouble. At the 
time the public schools opened last fall 
these warnings were being given at the 
rate of more than 2,000 a month. 

During the summers of last year and the 
year before we set aside twenty-five or 
thirty blocks from which vehicular traffic 
was excluded, to be used by children for 
play. Each of these blocks was conducted 
in co6peration with some civic organiza- 
tion, which furnished a play leader. 
These blocks in a way supplemented the 
regular park system of the city. But all 
together they are not much more than a 
drop in a bucket. In the first place, there 
are not enough parks or playground streets 
to accommodate anything like the number 
of children that have to be in the city in the 
summer. In the second place, children 
will not go far from home to play. Day 
after day we see in New York plenty of 
room in parks, but children continue to 
play two or three blocks away in crowded 
streets in front of their own homes. 


THE PLAYGROUND PROBLEM 


| believe that the next move must be 
made in the direction of making other 
spaces available for play purposes, and the 
places that seem most promising are the 
roofs of houses and the back-yard space 
between rows of houses. In a great many 
instances a little leveling off of roofs of 
different houses and a small amount of 
money expended for protective fencing 
would make roof spaces available to the 
children for play. 

But perhaps more promising than this is 
the great waste of back-yard space. In 
the crowded parts of the city an investi- 
gation recently made by the Police De- 
partment showed an aggregate of more 
than ninety acres of space available for 
playgrounds, which is now cut up in small 
patch-work back yards and _ practically 
useless. If these back-yard fences could be 
razed, and the space that they now ruin be 
thrown open in one large area for the chil- 
dren of the adjoining houses to play in, it 
would not merely afford adequate space for 
play, but would give it in a location where 
there was no danger of accident and where 
the children would be free from the un- 
wholesome influence of the street. 
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THE MASTERY OF PELLAGRA 


THE MYSTERIOUS DISEASE, ALMOST UNKNOWN IN THIS COUNTRY FIFTEEN YEARS 
AGO, THAT NOW CLAIMS 7,500 VICTIMS A YEAR AND IS SPREADING RAPIDLY 
—HOW THE DOCTORS OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERV- 


ICE HAVE FOUND 


BURTON J. 


EVERAL years ago an English 

scientist, learning that pellagra 

had broken out in the United 

States, remarked: “| am sorry— 

1 am also glad, for the Americans 
will certainly discover the cause of this 
disease.” 

European scientists had struggled with 
pellagra for nearly two centuries, and had 
produced only a mass of sharply contro- 
verted theories. Americans have now been 
studying the disease for eight or nine 
years. While opinions differ as to whether 
they have discovered its cause, so high an 
authority as the Journal of the American 
Medical Association evidently believes that 
they have made great progress. The exper- 
iments recently conducted by the United 
States Public Health Service, under 
the direction of Dr. Joseph Goldberger, 
demonstrate, says the Journal, “that 
pellagra is a nutritional disease 
Judging by the advancements recently 
made, the problem will eventually be 
solved. In the meantime there is available 
a practical means of prevention and cure 
and to Goldberger and his associates great 
credit is due for their work. In view of the 
increasing prevalence of pellagra and the 
fact that more than 7,500 people in the 
United States will die of the disease in the 
present calendar year, the value of their 
studies from both public health and econo- 
mic standpoints may be compared to those 
of the relation of diet to beriberi and the 
mosquito to the transmission of yellow 
fever.’ 

There are more than even chances, ap- 
parently, that we now know the cause of 
pellagra. Irrespective of this, we have in- 
formation of even more practical impor- 
tance, for we know how to cure and how to 


A WAY OF CURING AND PREVENTING IT 


BY 


HENDRICK 


prevent it. Pellagra is no longer a horrible 
mystery in the sense that its extension over 
the greater part of the United States is in- 
evitable. If it does overwhelm the whole 
Nation, it will be the Nation’s fault. Such 
a calamity can be forestalled. 

Pellagra forms probably the most drama- 
tic episode in American medical history. 
This Italian word even now conveys no 
meaning to many million Americans. 
When an American magazine, a few years 
ago, published the first popular article on 
this disease, most people treated the per- 
formance as a joke. What was this new 
medical terror that threatened to destroy 
the American people? Few American 
doctors had ever seen the disease, and 
thousands had never even heard of it. 
Only those who had an academic interest 
in their science knew anything about 
pellagra; these had read in the text-books 
of a peculiar malady, supposed to be caused 
by eating moldy Indian corn, which 
widely prevailed in certain parts of Italy, 
France, Spain, Austria, the Balkan States, 
Egypt, and other countries, whose chief 
manifestations were eruptions on the back 
of the hand, the feet, the neck, and other 
exposed surfaces, and whose most distres- 
sing consequence was the insanity which so 
frequently marked its terminal stage. 

But American doctors had to read about 
it; they never met pellagra in their practice. 
It was an exotic scourge, like beriberi or 
the sleeping sickness. The medical au- 
thorities always noted our immunity from 
this affliction. In 1907, Sir Patrick Man- 
son, the man who first propounded the idea 
that the mosquito transmitted malaria, 
wrote an article opposing the Italian idea 
that Indian corn caused pellagra. The 
United States furnished him his clinching 
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argument. “There are vast regions in 
which maize is extensively cultivated and 
much eaten,” he said, “but in which pella- 
gra is absolutely unknown. A most con- 
vincing example is that of the United 
States of America.” Sir William Osler, 
writing in 1906, noted that “pellagra has 
not been observed in the United States.” 
Lombroso, who established his scientific 
reputation by identifying maize as the 
cause of the disease—a “discovery” now 
entirely discredited—also found no traces 
of itin this country. Pellagra, he believed, 
would exterminate the Italian peasants; 
nothing could be done in Italy to save them. 
Their only salvation, he said, was a whole- 
sale emigration to North America. 


THE RAPID INCREASE OF PELLAGRA 


Only ten years ago, so far as American 
physicians and scientific medicine knew, 
there was no pellagra in the United States. 
Doubtless cases had existed here unsus- 
pected for many years; antiquarian research 
has recently uncovered unmistakable traces 
of it. The disease did not prevail in the 
United States, however, on any large scale. 
Yet the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, as already quoted, says that 
7,500 Americans will die of this disease in 
the current year! This is nearly half as 
many as will die of typhoid fever and 
about three fourths of the mortality from 
diphtheria. Nearly 1,600 people died of 
pellagra in Mississippi last year; more 
people die annually from pellagra in 
South Carolina than from any other disease 
except tuberculosis. In 1909, according to 
an estimate made by Dr. J. W. Babcock, 
one of the first to discover pellagra in this 
country, we had 1,000 cases in sixteen 
states; in 1912—only three years later—we 
had from 25,000 to 30,000 in thirty-nine 
states. Many people regard these esti- 
mates as extremely conservative, Dr. H. C. 
Harris, health officer of the Georgia State 
Board of Health, going so far as to declare 
that, in 1912, there were 50,000 cases in his 
state alone. Whatever the figures may be, 
the disease is not only maintaining its viru- 
lence, but it is extending its area. Half a 
dozen years ago, certain Southern states, 
especially North and South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
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apparently furnished this disease its friend- 
liest soil. Now Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas regard pellagra as one of their 
greatest problems. Though the Southern 
states, where pellagra made its first ap- 
pearance in this country, still have the 
great majority of cases, it breaks out 
sporadically elsewhere. An occasional pel- 
lagrin appears in New York City; in the 
two largest cities of Illinois, Chicago and 
Peoria, the disease has become so common 
that the state recently organized a special 
commission to investigate it. 

Imagine that, in the next ten years, the 
United States should develop 20,000 or 
30,000 cases of leprosy. The development 
would be no more astounding than this 
sudden breaking out of pellagra. 

What are we going to do about it? The 
Federal Government maintains a Public 
Health Service whose business it is to an- 
swer questions like this. In the last three 
years its investigation has produced valu- 
able and tangible results. 


A MUCH DISCUSSED DISEASE 


Dr. Goldberger and his associates found 
an immense amount of pellagra literature 
ready accumulated to their hands. Eu- 
rope, in nearly two centuries, had produced 
a mountainous array of books, pamphlets, 
reports of pellagra societies, results of gov- 
ernmental investigations and anti-pellagra 
campaigns. Scores of eminent experts had 
experimented on animals, isolated all kinds 
of causative bacteria, and incriminated any 
number of transmitting insects and worms. 
No disease, unless it is cancer, had given 
rise to such varied and acrimonious dis- 
cussion. In Europe, two great sets of 
thinkers, rather formidably known as 
zeists and anti-zeists, had quarreled for 
several years. The zeists believed that 
eating Indian corn caused the disease; the 
anti-zeists controverted this hypothesis. 
As Sambon, a caustic English investigator, 
said, these philosophers studied mainly not 
pellagra but Indian corn. The theory was 
that moldy maize, upon which the peas- 
ants of Northern Italy largely lived, dis- 
tilled certain poisons which produced the 
disease. The other explanation which had 
gained the widest favor was that pellagra 
was infectious. When the Americans be- 
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gan their work the maize theory had al- 
ready received a good many substantial 


knocks, for the doctors had had no diffi- © 


culty in finding patients who never ate corn, 
moldy or wholesome. Only last year a 
New York actress, who had lived for many 
years upon a strict Broadway diet—in 
which lobsters and sweetbreads play a 
more conspicuous réle than corn mush or 
polenta—died of pellagra. As to infection, 
the idea was attractive and plausible, but 
no one had yet discovered any microscopic 
agent that could cause the disease. 


A DISEASE OF POVERTY 


Thus, though the Americans found 
plenty of suggestions, their very abundance 
and complexity only intensified the prob- 
lem. On only one point did the authori- 
ties agree. Pellagra, like tuberculosis, is a 
disease of poverty. Though millionaires 
are not exempt—well-to-do people not in- 
frequently contract it—it mainly flourishes 
where poverty and unhygienic conditions 
prevail. In Italy, the half-starved peas- 
antry chiefly suffer; in this country, the 
classes that suffer from hookworm also 
suffer most from pellagra. The Illinois 
pellagra commission, which particularly 
studied the disease in the hospitals for the 
insane, recorded one significant fact: that 
was that an improvement in diet exercised 
a beneficial effect. The dietaries of the 
Illinois hospitals were not deficient in 
quality or quantity, but they were low in 
animal protein. The inmates, that is, ate 
little meat, eggs, milk, or fish. Though the 
commission said that the relation might be 
purely accidental, the fact remained that 
pellagrous patients whose dietary had been 
reinforced by animal food improved. In- 
creasing the amount of meat at the institu- 
tions at Peoria and Dunning had decreased 
the number of pellagrins, while decreasing 
meat at Elgin had apparently had the 
effect of increasing pellagra. The com- 
mission did not lay particular stress upon 
these developments. Pellagra, it con- 
cluded, was an infectious disease, to which 
poor nutrition was a predisposing factor. 
These developments only showed, that is, 
that a body poorly fed more easily falls a 
victim to the invading organism, precisely 
as tuberculosis, though admittedly caused 
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by a micro-organism, attacked mainly 
people with weakened constitutions. 

In 1912, the Thompson-McFadden Com- 
mission, organized and privately endowed 
for the study of pellagra, brought fourteen 
pellagrins from Spartanburg County, S. C., 
to New York. They were all bad cases— 
so hopeless that, before agreeing to come 
North, they made the doctors promise to 
send their bodies back home. Evidently 
these unfortunates had not the slightest ex- 
pectation of ever returning alive. Yet they 
all went back, in good condition and ap- 
parently well. What had produced this 
unexpected transformationP The New 
York physicians had had no specific treat- 
ment; the curative result had been achieved 
by nothing more revolutionary than a com- 
plete change in environment and in diet. 
Dr. W. J. MacNeal, of the Thompson- 
McFadden Commission, simply had these 
patients under his complete control. 
They had plenty of rest and a splendid 
variety of wholesome food, and, under 
these circumstances, their pellagrous mani- 
festations rapidly disappeared. After a 
few months, they returned home, began 
living again in the old environment and be- 
gan eating once more their old familiar diet 
of sow-belly, corn meal, and molasses. Eight 
promptly showed their old manifestations, 
three in aggravated form, while three have 
remained free from the disease. 

A careful study of the literature of 
pellagra revealed certain striking facts. 
Like beriberi, scurvy, typhus, and other 
diseases, pellagra especially flourishes in in- 
stitutions. Insane asylums, orphanages, 
and other places of like character are fre- 
quently the headquarters of the disease in 
endemic form. Inasmuch as here we have 
people living in close association, this fact 
would indicate, at least superficially, that 
the disease is contagious. But, says Dr. 
Goldberger, a study of institutions always 
presented one mysterious fact. Why did 
the attendants never acquire it? In all 
asylums there were two distinct classes of 
inhabitants: the patients or dependents 
themselves and the people who cared for 
them. Both came usually from about the 
same grade of Society. The two classes 
lived in constant daily association. The 
nurses slept inrooms immediately near their 
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charges; they had precisely the same sani- 
tary accommodations; they breathed the 
same air and—at least so the institutional 
régime indicated—they ate precisely the 
same food. Yet, except in extremely rare 
instances, they did not contract pellagra, 
although the disease was flourishing all 
around them. Nurses and doctors in leper 
colonies frequently contract leprosy, but 
nurses and attendants giving all their time 
to the care of pellagrins almost never con- 
tract pellagra. Would they not occasionally 
do so if the disease were transmissible 
through infection? Dr. Goldberger min- 
utely studied the environment and habits 
of these two classes to discover any differ- 
ence that might satisfactorily explain the 
susceptibility of the one and the freedom 
of the other. 


PELLAGRA NOT INFECTIOUS? 


At first he had no success. All external 
circumstances seemed the same. He asked 
about diet. “Both nurses and patients,” 
he was informed, “eat the same food.” 
The institutions investigated presented 
menus to prove the point. These dietaries 
showed a fair variety—they contained 
biscuits, corn meal, grits, other food pop- 
ular in the region; but they also contained 
a certain proportion of meat and vege- 
tables. The nurses and patients ate this 
diet in the same room, though at different 
tables. The patients had a large propor- 
tion of pellagrins—the nurses had not a 
single one. But an intensive study of a 
meal in operation immediately cleared up 
the mystery. The food was brought in on 
trays and the attendants had the first 
choice. After they had helped themselves, 
the inmates had to take what was left. 
These trays, when brought in, contained 
large quantities of corn products and small 
quantities of meat. The attendants, hav- 
ing their first choice, naturally took the 
more attractive foods. This left very little 
meat, milk, eggs, and other protein foods 
for the unhappy lunatics. Thus a number 
of inmates had no “varied diet,” but ate, 
monotonously, day after day, the cheap 
foods that are consumed so largely by the 
poor people of the South. These were 
the individuals who developed pellagra. 

Examination of food conditions at an 


orphanage in Mississippi disclosed the 
same relation of food to pellagra, though 
in different form. Here, although the 
disease prevailed on an extensive scale, 
one fact stood out above all others: Nearly 
all the children who had the disease ranged 
from six to twelve years old. The wards 
containing children under six had prac- 
tically no cases—although pellagra is by 
no means uncommon among small chil- 
dren, even among nursing infants; the 
boys and girls above twelve also had some 
strange immunity. What explained these 
discrepancies? Again, close scrutiny dis- 
closed a difference in diet. The nurses 
regarded the children under six as babies, 
and gave them babies’ food; that is, each 
one had a cup of fresh milk three times a 
day. At about the age of six, however, 
this milk ration was cut down or entirely 
shut off. The inmates more than twelve 
were regarded as “workers,’’ and given a 
ration, in which animal food occupied 
a more conspicuous part, regarded as 
necessary for workers. But the children 
who came between lived mainly on the 
established biscuit, corn meal, grits, syrup, 
and the like, with little meat. 


A “DEFICIENCY DISEASE” 


These facts apparently disclosed some 
relation between food and pellagra. The 
relation, it is true, was obscure. There 
was no indication that corn products 
caused the disease, as the Italians believed; 
there was no certain sign that protein food 
necessarily prevented it. These details 
had to be worked out later; what was 
apparent was that people who ate certain 
combinations of food contracted the dis- 
ease and that others who ate other com- 
binations escaped it. But these observa- 
tions would probably have had no result 
except for a new development in medical 
science. A new class of human plagues 
was appearing about this time on the 
horizon, known as “deficiency diseases.” 
These afflictions, the best known of which 
are beriberi and scurvy, have not 4a 
positive but a negative cause. The vic 
tims eat certain foods that are deficient 
in particular substances, the precise na- 
ture of which is unknown, that are essen- 
tial to the human system. The discovery 
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that the excessive eating of polished rice, 
unsupported by other foods, causes beri- 
beri, forms one of the most brilliant 
episodes in recent medical work. Like 
pellagra, beriberi flourished extensively 
in jails and other public institutions. It 
resembled pellagra in a dozen different 
ways; in particular it has that same 
peculiar habit of subsiding in the late 
summer and fall and breaking out again in 
the spring and early summer. Millions of 
people ‘have died of this disease never 
knowing that a simple expedient—merely 
eating unpolished rice—would have re- 
stored them to health. When the Ameri- 
cans began their health work in the 
Philippines, beriberi raged in all the jails; 
acting on this discovery, Dr. Heiser and 
his associates have exterminated it. Clearly 
polished rice did not cause pellagra, for 
Americans eat little of it; was it un- 
likely, however, that this Southern 
dietary similarly lacked some essential 
to our physical chemistry and that this 
“deficiency” or “fault”? explained this 
strange disease? Was it not likely that 
maize, as Lombroso thought, did cause 
pellagra—but in a way in which he had 
never dreamed? His idea was that it 
contained a destructive poison. Was it 
not conceivable that it lacked a substance 
necessary to health? As northern Italian 
peasants eat very little except polenta, the 
analogy of rice and beriberi and corn 
products and pellagra seems emphatic. 


DR. GOLDBERGER’S EXPERIMENTS 


These observations suggested an obvious 
experiment. Why not take a group of 
pellagrins, feed them upon a_ varied, 
nutritious diet, and see what happened? - 
The South, in its charitable institutions, 
furnished an abundance of experimental 
material. Dr. Goldberger selected two 
orphanages near Jackson, Miss., in both of 
which the disease had existed in endemic 
form for many years. | have already re- 
ferred, to the fact that this disease, like 
scurvy and beriberi, breaks out in the 
spring and early summer. A person first 
assailed usually shows the manifestations 
at this time of the year. As the fall sea- 
son approaches the eruptions commonly 
diminish—at times they apparently vanish 
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entirely, only to reappear, usually in ag- 
gravated form, in the spring. For many . 
years pellagra had run this usual course in 
these Mississippi orphanages. If Dr. Gold- 
berger’s theory were correct, he could 
prove it by changing the diet of these 
pellagrous children in the fall and winter— 
and so fortify them against their annual 
spring recurrences. If the manifestations 
did not follow the usual cycle, he could 
fairly conclude that the changed diet had 
prevented them. This was precisely what 
he‘did. He took all precautions to change 
not a single detail of the children’s routine 
except their diet. The sanitary surround- 
ings, which were far from ideal, were pur- 
posely left uncorrected; the children occu- 
pied the same rooms, had the same drinking 
water, pursued their old familiar order of 
existence. In their food, however, a radi- 
cal change was made. Their milk supply 
was greatly increased. Every child under 
twelve years had a cup of seven ounces at 
least twice a day. They had at least one 
egg at every breakfast—a luxury to which 
they had been entirely unaccustomed. 
Until the Goldberger experiments they had 
had meat only once a week; now they had 
it three or four times, their dietaries con- 
taining such unaccustomed dainties as 
roast ‘beef, frankfurters, and hash. Beans 
and peas, which the children had previously 
had only in the summer and fall, now 
formed part of the mid-day meal at all 
seasons.. Corn, in itself, evidently had no 
terrors for the experimenters, for they 
served it frequently, not making it, how- 
ever, the staple diet. 

The only change that came into the lives 
of these pellagrous children was the fact 
that now, probably for the first time, they 
had- a mixed dietary, of precisely the 
same kind as millions of their more fortu- 
nate brothers and sisters enjoy normally. 
And the results were fairly astounding. 
“Pellagra has disappeared from these or- 
phanages,” an observer remarked, “like 
snow before the sun.” The institutions 
that for several years had had scores of 
cases every spring and summer now do not 
have it at all. In the first of these orphan- 
ages there were 79 cases in the spring and 
summer of 1914. In the spring of 1915— 
the diet having been changed meanwhile— 
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there was not a single case. Had it not 
been for a few pellagrous children who 
entered in 1915—entered, that is, already 
sick with pellagra—the disease would have 
been entirely unknown. In the second 
orphanage there had been 130 cases in 1914. 
Of these only one recurred. Grouping 
these two institutions, we have 209 cases 
of pellagra, which, submitted to a nutri- 
tious diet, developed only one recurrence. 
Statistics show that at least 50 per cent. of 
pellagrins—people, that is, who have had 
one attack of the disease—develop it in the 
succeeding year. Normally, therefore, the 
orphanages should have had 104 cases. In 
reality, as already said, they had only one! 

Precisely the same experiment was tried 
upon 72 adult insane pellagrins at the 
Georgia State Sanitarium, the largest in the 
South. The disease vanished under a 
varied diet precisely as it had disappeared 
in the orphanages. Not a single one of 
the 72, after exchanging their corn meal, 
syrup, and grits for a diet in which milk, 
meat, eggs, beans, and peas played an 
important, if a modest, rdle, showed any 
symptoms of a recurrence. 


PELLAGRA IS PREVENTABLE 


Clearly, a well balanced diet can cure and 
prevent pellagra; Lcwever, does this prove 
that the absence of such a diet causes the 
disease? Not necessarily. The ancient 
Peruvians observed that individuals who 
chewed Peruvian bark never had the ague. 
This did not prove, however, that a failure 
to chew this bark caused the disease. There 
are still physicians who deny that eating an 
exclusive diet of polished rice causes beri- 
beri, although they freely grant that eating 
unpolished rice will cure it. The theory is 
that the lack of substantial food weakens 
the system and so lowers its resistance to 
disease that it gives way at the first on- 
slaught. Similarly, when the body is 
afflicted, good food strengthens the organ- 
ism and so permits it to throw off the 
affliction. Tuberculosis is the favorite 
illustration of this point. 

But Dr. Goldberger’s next series of ex- 
periments—experiments which are among 
the most sensational ever performed in 
this country—have apparently settled this 
question. There is, of course, only one 
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way of determining whether an unbalanced 
diet causes pellagra—that is by experiment- 
ing on human beings. But human experi- 
ments involve certain embarrassments, as 
pellagra is a dangerous and frequently a 
fatal disease. Governor Brewer, of Missis- 
sippi, however, had been greatly impressed 
by Dr. Goldberger’s work at the Mississippi 
orphanages. As Mississippi suffers acutely 
from this disease, he had every reason for 
desiring to settle the problem. The farm of 
the Mississippi State Penitentiary, which 
was located eight miles from Jackson, had 
the usual assortment of prisoners—murder- 
ers, burglars, and other amiable characters, 
Governor Brewer informed these people 
that he would like a dozen or so convicts 
for a series of pellagra experiments. Twelve 
men were easily secured on the promise 
that they would be given a free pardon for 
their devotion to science. 

“What are you going to feed us on?” 
they asked. The prospective menus, con- 
taining corn meal, biscuits, mush, grits, 
turnip tops, syrup, sweet potatoes, coffee— 
no meat, eggs, beans, or peas—was sub- 
mitted to them. 

“Oh, we can stand that,” they assented. 

No pellagra had ever visited this con- 
vict farm. The twelve convicts—later 
reduced to eleven, as one withdrew owing to 
a serious affliction, in no way related to 
pellagra—had never had the disease. For 
the first ten weeks—from February 4 to 
April 19, 1915—no change was made in 
their diet. Then, at high noon, the whole 
squad began eating the food that makes up 
the spring and winter dietary of millions of 
people in the South. The rest of the con- 
vict camp, comprising about sixty men, 
were kept upon the usual prison food. 
These served as “controls” in the experi- 
ment. Both classes lived in the same 
hygienic conditions and both did the same 
kind of labor. The only difference was 
that one group ate the experimental food 
while the other had the usual prison fare. 
Any change that might be noted in their 
health, therefore, could be attributed to 
this one distinguishing fact. 

The course of pellagra is well defined and 
unmistakable. The first symptoms are 
nervous ones: a general feeling of useless- 
ness and malaise, restlessness, headaches, 
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giddiness, a ringing in the ears. Then 
there are dyspeptic disturbances and 
diarrhea. Afterward come the inevitable 
stigmata, the signs that have given the dis- 
ease its name (Pellagra, \talian for rough 
skin): the red eruptions on the skin, sugges- 
tive of erysipelas. 

Six of the eleven convicts developed all 
these symptoms of pellagra; the convicts 
fed on “normal” food showed no change. 
The nervous and digestive manifestations, 
says Dr. Goldberger in his scientific report, 
were “mild, but distinct.” The skin 
lesions conformed to the classical descrip- 
tion of the disease. Two had them on the 
backs of the hands; one on the back of the 
neck; all in some part of the body. There 
was a chance, of course, that Dr. Goldber- 

er and his associates might be deceived, 
might see the things that they were eager 
to see. The thing to do, therefore, was to 
call in gentlemen who handled _ pellagra 
cases every day. 

This precaution Dr. Goldberger took. 
Dr.Nolan Stewart, formerly superintendent 
of the Mississippi State Hospital for the In- 
sane, who has had the widest possible ex- 
perience with the disease, examined all the 
men and made a diagnosis of pellagra. 
Dr. E. H. Galloway, secretary of the Mis- 
sissippi State Board of Health, concurred 
in this opinion. There was left the slight- 
est chance that even these experienced 
experts had been deceived and that the 
convicts might be suffering from some other 
skin disease. Dr. Martin F. Engman, 
professor of dermatology in Washington 
University Medical School of St. Louis— 
one of the greatest authorities in the 
United States—and Dr. Marcus Haase, 
professor of dermatology at the University 
of Tennessee, examined the men and ruled 
out this possibility. 


DIET, A CAUSE AND A CURE 


Thus the United States Public Health 
' Service claims to have done three things. 
[hey have cured pellagra, they have pre- 
vented it, they have caused it. What more, 
they ask, is necessary to show the relation 
between this disease and an unbalanced 
diet? There are those, of course, who re- 
fuse to accept their conclusions. Many 
respectable authorities still insist that 
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pellagra is an infectious disease, for which 
the communicating organism will some day 
be discovered. Though these convict 
experiments have aroused wide discussion, 
everybody agrees that the orphanage ex- 
periences have the greatest practical signifi- 
cance. Whether or not Dr. Goldberger has 
shown that a wretched dietary causes the 
disease, he certainly has shown that a 
varied diet can cure and prevent it. Most 
writers on the subject have noted the 
beneficial effect of nutritious food. Many 
Southern physicians have obtained cures 
by wholesome feeding; several years ago 
Dr. C. S. Pixley, of Winnsboro, S. C., re- 
ported the successful treatment of pellagra 
by using a varied dietary. Dr. Gold- 
berger’s accomplishment is a scientific and 
conclusive demonstration of a fact that had 
hitherto been understood in a hazy, un- 
defined, hypothetical fashion. Dr. Gold- 
berger has devoted all his attention to 
the question of nutrition and has appar- 
ently proved his point. 


A SOCIAL AND E€ONOMIC PROBLEM 


As in the case of so many other diseases, 
pellagra is fundamentally a social and an 
economic problem. Its final cause is ex- 
ceedingly obscure; the popular diet of the 
poor people in the South lacks some chemi- 
cal, some recondite substance that is 
essential to health and life. These people 
can still eat corn, mush, grits, and sow- 
belly. But they must eat something else— 
lean meat, milk, eggs, beans, peas, and 
other legumes. We can all eat polished 
rice—most of us do—without getting beri- 
beri. But that is because we eat so many 
other things that contain this unknown 
substance which polished rice lacks. 
People who, like so many Asiatics, eat 
practically nothing but polished rice suf- 
fer terribly from this disease. And the 
situation in pellagra is evidently the same. 
There are rare cases of apparently well 
nourished people who do have pellagra, just 
as individuals who never eat rice of any 
kind get beriberi. But these are the 
eccentricities of the disease, which more de- 
tailed experience will probably explain. 
For practical purposes, the Southern states 
now have the control of this disease in their 
own hands. 
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FIVE PRINTS 


BY 
JOSEPH PENNELL 





From a lithograph by Joseph Pennell Courtesy of Frederick Keppel & Company 
CREUSOT, THE ARMORY OF FRANCE 
The Schneider factories, where the famous French 75 millimeter guns are made 





From a lithograph by Joseph Pennell 


ESSEN, GERMANY 


In the Krupp works. The efficiency and enormous output of this plant have been among the chief reasons 
for Germany’s remarkabie military successes 
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CHARLEROI, BELGIUM 


In the centre of the great iron fegion of that country. It was captured by the Germans in August, 1914, 
and since that time they have turned its output against the former owners 











“WE DEMAND” 
ANTHRACITE AND THE HIGH COST OF CHEAP LABOR 


A PICTURE OF LIFE IN THE COAL FIELDS AS ITAFFECTS THE DEMANDS OF THE 
MINERS FOR MORE WAGES—HOW THE PUBLIC PAYS FOR UNRESTRICTED IMMIGRA- 
TION AND ITS TRAIN OF INEFFICIENCY, THRIFTLESSNESS, AND TURBULENCE 


BY 
GUY W. McCONNELL 


[‘‘The negotiations at the expiration on April 1st of the existing anthracite wage agreement involve the 
interest of 175,000 mine workers, the biggest financiers in America, and the 10 million families who burn 
anthracite coal.’’ So runs the first sentence of a notice to the public issued by the United Mine Workers 
of America as a preface to a statement of the ten demands which they have insisted should be the basis 
of the new agreement. The most important of these demands is for an increase of 20 per cent. in wages. 
The employers (the coal operators) estimate that this will add 60 cents a ton to the retail price of coal, or 23 
million dollars a year to the public’s coal bill—for they frankly promise to pass the increased cost of 
mining directly on to the public. 

Mr. McConnell bas made a first-hand investigation in the coal fields, and hts article is a picture of the 
life of the miners and their families as it affects the justice of these demands. His assumption of at 
least a partial wage increase is based largely on the broad fact that the price of nearly everything, labor 
included, tends to rise during “good times’’ like the present. More important than this, however, is the 
disorganization of life that he found in the anthracite country. Itis another evidence of the folly of un- 
restricted immigration. ‘Social evils,” says Mr. McConnell, “appear to have done more than the rise 
in the cost of living to absorb the miners’ earnings.” He finds that the coal operators have done some- 
thing to correct these wasteful habits; that the union bas done little but ask for more wages and has 
largely ignored the opportunity to make present wages go further; and that Society and the Government 
have done nothing at all. The first step toward a permanent solution of the chronic anthracite problem 
should be taken at Ellis Island; the second step, at the capital of Pennsylvania. ‘‘Cheap labor’’ comes 
high, because it 1s inefficient, thriftless, and turbulent—and the public pays the bill—Tue Epitors.]} 


N THE afternoon of Sunday, partingtrain. Millions of the unorganized 











the 2oth of February, | 

loitered at the Lackawanna 

depot at. Scranton, in the 

heart of the anthracite coal 
regions of Pennsylvania, waiting for the 
eastbound 3:47. 

In one wing of the station, a knot of coal 
barons chatted pleasantly with their secre- 
taries. A group of labor union delegates, 
in an opposite corner, talked seriously in 
low tones among themselves. The “Lim- 
ited” arrived. The committee of the 
organized coal mining companies, repre- 
senting working capital of $275,000,000, 
took to the Pullmans; the spokesmen for 
more than 100,000 organized coal workers 
went ahead into the day coaches. 

An onlooker, one of the 50,000 unrepre- 
sented wage earners not members of the 
miners’ union, laughingly saluted the de- 


hard-coal users in the land now know that 
these men were bound for a conference, in 
New York City, to determine upon a wage 
and working agreement in substitution, on 
the last day of March, of the expiring treaty 
between employer and workman in the 
anthracite industry, signed May 20, 1912. 

In 1902, in these fields, an industrial 
peace, was sought and established by a 
commission appointed by the President of 
the United States, after a six months’ 
strike. The immediate cost of that settle- 
ment to the coal-buying public was 
$75,000,000 in after-strike prices. The im- 
mediate gain of the coal workers was a 10 
per cent. wage advance, among other 
awards. A sliding scale, too, was in- 
stituted, by which, from 1902 to 1912, 
practically 4} per cent. was added to the 
workers’ pay. When, in 1912, the sliding 
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scale was abolished, another wage increase 
of 10 per cent. was granted to the men. 
And now still another wage concession is 
probably about to be granted to the 
statistically stated 20 per cent. demands of 
the miners’ union by the operators who, by 
fact and figure, the substantial accuracy of 
which may be accepted, have forewarned 
the public, in recent advertisements far 
and wide, to be prepared, therefore, to pay 
60 cents more a ton for householders’ 
sizes alone; or, concretely, $23,000,000 is to 
be tacked on to the already burdensome 
family coal bills. 

So, recently, after a long absence, I have 
been revisiting the anthracite communities 
to ascertain how these fuelers of the family 
cook-stove have fared and what they have 
been doing with their money during the 
fourteen years of industrial truce. 


We demand that no contract miner shall be 
permitted to have more than one working place. 
—RMine Workers’ Demand No. 6. 


The first, last, and all the time knotty 
problem of the mining company is that of 
work (and consequently wage) distribution. 
At the Oxford ‘mine, for example, | took a 
laborer’s job under a non-union “con- 
tractor,” whom | shall here call Thomas 
Lang, instanced to me by a unionist as one 
of the “hogs”’ who are enriching themselves 
at the expense of the man of union principle. 
The “contractor” holds the best job, non- 
company, in the mines. About one fourth 
of the total number of mine workers are 
“contractors.” With the “contractor” 
the company official makes the “ individual 
lettings and agreements” so_ strongly 
objected to by the union, which opposes 
also the “contracting” of more than one 
chamber by any one miner. 

Lang, | found, was working ten cham- 
bers at one time—‘discrimination,” the 
union calls it. The chambers of a mine are 
not unlike the avenues branching from the 
main street of atown. There were twenty 
of us, a “miner” and a “laborer” to a 
chamber, each pair getting out six cars a 
day. This, ordinarily, is a full day’s task, 
although, under “favorable” car supply 
conditions, | have helped to mine and load 
ten cars during a nine-hour shift. 

Each “miner” received 30 cents and 
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each “laborer” 40 cents a car from Lang, 
the laborers being higher paid because it 
was up to them to get out the greatest pos- 
sible tonnage of the coal mined. The 
mining company paid $1.18 per car to Lang. 
His powder and oil cost about $16 a day. 
These supplies he bought from the com- 
pany—another union-fought practice. His 
own working time in the mine hardly ex- 
ceeded five or six hours daily. His net 
earnings ran about $12.80. 

Counting out Sundays, holidays, and 
half-time Saturdays, the full mine working 
year is about 280 days. Figure it out for 
yourself! Many a small town bank presi- 
dent’s salary is less than Lang’s earnings, 

Small wonder, then, that of this enter- 
prising type of “contractor,” of which 
there are scores throughout the region 
plodding along at their trade and indifferent 
to union disaffection, it is whispered about 
the “locals” by the humanly envious that 
there is a “rake-off’’ somewhere to mine 
foreman or even superintendent for favor- 
ite locations and plenty of cars. 


UNION VS. NON-UNION 


In the same mine, “space’”’ by “space” 
with Lang, are numbers of single-chamber, 
union “contractors,’’ each with his one— 
rarely more—laborer, working under wage 
terms identical with his, paying the same 
$1.50 a keg for powder and 20 cents a gal- 
lon for oil, making $3.50, $4, and sometimes 
$4.50 a day. But they cannot emulate 
Lang’s example, because of their avowed 
allegiance to trade-unionism which uni- 
formly condemns the custom. Yet, para- 
doxical as it appears, Lang, and his kind, 
must attribute his prosperity to the wage 
scales obtained by the union. 

One night recently, by design on my part, 
] met Lang and his wife at their church 
“social,” the former naturally failing to 
recognize me clean-shaven, English-spoken, 
and “dressed up.” I went with them to 
their home in a section among hundreds of 
other self-owned homes where union men 
and “scabs” live side by side, though not 
over-neighborly. The house was furnished 
in good taste. There was a piano and a 
Victrola, too. A young man from a local 
dry-goods store was calling on the oldest 
daughter. The younger children were 
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“WE DEMAND” 


studying their lessons for school next day, 
one in the grammar grade. A half-grown 
boy told me about the Ford they were to 
have in the spring. Lang waxed en- 
thusiastic upon Billy Sunday, against 
drink, and invited me down into the cellar 
to inspect his wife’s canning. Mrs. Lang, 
with simple pride, told me of her personal 
savings account in the bank. 

“We believe in being prepared,” were 
her last words, as I went out into the street. 

Prepared? Against what? Well, for 
one thing, the ill effects of the troubles of 
1902, Which thousands of peace-loving, 
prosperous, satisfied family men every- 
where are fervently praying never to come 
again, have not been forgotten. Ap- 
proximately $25,000,000 in wages was 
forfeited by the mine workers in idleness 


during that strike, with only $1,800,000 in 


“strike fund” to go on. 

“The conservative element have gotten 
ahead of the game and want to stay there,” 
say the banks and the building and loan 
associations. “They don’t want to give 
up the comforts of life which they have 
acquired,” say the merchants. “They’ve 
been saving against poverty by accident 
and disease,” said my old friend, Dr. Paine. 

“On the other hand,” grimly declared 
a trained social worker to me in the 
Hazleton district, “while the entire hard- 
coal population has increased 36 per cent. 
during the last fourteen years, the cost of 
maintaining the poor and destitute has gone 
up 138 per cent.” 

Here is an outgrowth of changed labor 
distribution bearing directly upon the 
whole social problem. 


A CHANGED TYPE OF LABORER 


In my day, the Irishman, Scotchman and 
Welshman, Briton, and German were the 
coal miners and of the majority among the 
laborers. These were the raw, hot-tem- 
pered socialists who came over in the ’80’s 
or the second and third generation of the 
firebrand pioneer ’forty-fivers. Now, while 
they, their sons, and daughters comprise 
more than half the community population, 
they are a small minority of the working- 
men as a class. They have evolved, so to 
speak, into the mine foreman or engineer; 
the builder or merchandiser; the teacher or 
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preacher; the lawyer or doctor; the clerk 
or auditor or stenographer; the undertaker 
or baker; the politician or saloon keeper. 
But I still find them to be, in the main, the 
secretaries and treasurers of the “locals”’ 
and in the higher salaried official positions 
in the union body. 

Driven into their places by the extreme 
and peculiar hardships of laboring down 
under the crust of the earth, have come 
hordes upon hordes of a racial type more 
physically fit to fight off the rheumatism 
lurking in the “dog-hole”’ of a wet chamber 
and less susceptible to the prevalent 
miner’s asthma and germs of tuberculosis. 
These are the peasantry of Southeastern 
Europe, Russia, and Poland. They are the 
rank and file of the anthracite field where 
“general conditions have grown steadily 
worse,” said President White, of the United 
Mine Workers of America, the other day. 
“Owing to the increase of 17 per cent. in the 
cost of living during the last few years, 
many of our men are in debt to the land- 
lord and instalment houses, their children, 
in order to keep alive and stay in school, 
subsisting on oatmeal three times a day. 
Families are frequently forced to live three 
and four in one house.” 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


“Over on the west side,” said one of the 
attorneys of the D. L. & W., while we were 
dining at the Scranton Club, “our com- 
pany owns a row of tumbling down houses 
built for the miners in the ‘old days.’ For 
eight years we’ve been trying literally to 
drive the tenant Huns and Slavs out. 
They live like rats. They simply won’t 
budge, in the face of our desire to provide 
them with new and more sanitary homes.” 

For this shelter the companies charge 
$3.50, $4, and $5 a month rent. The fault 
in the unquestionably wretched “housing” 
problem is not wholly theirs. 1 worked in 
one colliery in Luzerne County where the 
mining company has started a “model” 
village of twenty concrete, two-story 
homes. Each contains a bath-room, three 
bed-rooms, and two and a half rooms on the 
ground floor, and is electric lighted through- 
out. Prizes, once a year, are distributed 
by the company to the most “model” 
housekeeper and for the best-kept lawns. 
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There are swings for the children, a public 
swimming pool, and a library. At Big 
Run there is another such village and still 
another at Underwood colliery. The 
monthly rent is about $8. The 1912 in- 
crease in wages to the cheapest “labor” 
would more than cover the difference in 
cost of rental between the “shack” or 
rat-infested “cellar basement” and cleanly, 
comfortable shelter, if the men would only 
look at it in that way. 

Since the injection of this new, low, and 
now predominant social type into the 
labor element in the coal fields, regardless 
of increased wages of about 25 per cent., 
the overflowing asylums and almshouses 
and the county poor board “orders” of 
from $3 to $8 a month, issued by the 
hundreds, alone indicate that dependency is 
on the increase. There are, indeed, thou- 
sands of needy mining families to whom 
more pay will be a blessing—if the families 
themselves ever see the money after the 
pay envelope passes out of the paymaster’s 
hands. But will they get it? Where does 
the money of the coal worker go? 


EIGHT YEARS OF CASHLESS PAY-DAYS 


A concrete illustration of where much of 
it goes is furnished by the case of Michael 
Dubiac, a Slav, of 145 South 7th St., 
Scranton, a “contract” union miner in 
steady employment by the People’s Coal 
Company since the strike of 1902. He is 
forty-nine years old. Of his six children, 
the oldest daughter is married to a miner in 
Nanticoke, the oldest boy is in the state 
reformatory. A girl of thirteen, who cares 
for the nine-year-old baby, has a juvenile 
court record for waywardness and im- 
morality. The combined wages of two 
sons living at home, one a hotel bell hop, 
the other a mine mule driver, are $40 
a month. Dubiac, himself, averages 
about $80 a month. He pays $5.50 rent 
every month for four rooms. 

His wife died in February, indirectly 
of starvation, in a free ward in the state 
hospital. With more than $100 a month 
coming into the family, he applied for free 
burial to a charity organization. From 
the wage advances beginning in 1902, 
his increased earnings have totaled about 
$2,500, enough, surely, with which to buy a 





good cottage and carry a substantial ac- 
count in bank to boot. Instead, for eight 
consecutive years, he has been cash-broke. 
In this length of time, he has not had one 
cash pay-day. 

“Increasingly high cost of living?” | 
asked Cinoi, the undertaker, after the 
funeral, for the cost of which some arrange- 
ment binding upon the Dubiac men had 
been made. 

“High cost of rot!” he ejaculated in his 
own tongue; “high cost of grog and— 
remnant of the old ‘company store’ 
system!” 

Now, to the credit of the labor union be 
it said, a law has been put in effect in 
Pennsylvania which prohibits coal com- 
panies that operate “stores’’ from making 
grocery bills a lien upon the wages of the 
debtor. The fact is established, in Dub. 
iac’s case, and in many similar thereto, 
that for years he has been buying meats 
and provisions at his company’s “store” 
right up to the hilt of his wages—especially 
flour and ham, bag after bag of which he 
has regularly on pay-days and during the 
interim toted down to the “hotel”’ on the 
“corner,” thus settling his drink bill, on 
which no extension of credit is obtainable 
by any mine worker. 


DRAINS ON THE WORKERS’ WAGES 


The “store,” now being eliminated by 
some companies, and the foreign-run 
saloons are not the only menaces to the pay 
increases anticipated and needed in the 
mine workers’ homes. There is the goug- 
ing undertaker and his “trust’’; his tool 
and accomplice, the liveryman; his runner, 
the cheap insurance agent. There has 
been, besides, the jack-leg negligence 
lawyer, even the priest and the secretary of 
the “keg” fund, and, last but not least, 
there are the petty leeching officers of the 
powerful aldermanic courts of Pennsyl- 
vania—all fleecing the foreigner for what 
he is worth, and more. Where does the 
money go? Into their own pockets! 

Every mine, without exception, has its 
“keg” fund. This is the first step taken by 
the toiler on becoming a “miner”’ to pro 
tect his dependents, should he be killed ot 
die. Every “miner” (not “laborers” 1 
mines) enters the fund. Their powder 
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kegs, when emptied, are turned over to one 
of their lot, known as the “secretary,’’ who 
sells them and deposits the proceeds to a 
“fund” account. The average share of each 
participant eventually amounts to several 
hundred dollars. 

A next step of many “miners,” in which 
“laborers” of the same race and faith join, 
is to enter a death benefit “church” 
society. In addition to this, industrial 
insurance in world-known companies is 
generally carried by men, women, and 
children, more than 100,000 policies being 
in vogue on the weekly payment plan. 

In so far as the obligation of the coal 
mining companies is concerned, the work- 
men’s compensation law, now operating in 
Pennsylvania, if rigidly enforced, will 
partially reduce any “ illegitimate”’ fleecing 
by the undertaker and the liveryman. It 
fixes a maximum of $100 for all funeral ex- 
penses when by reason of an accidental 
death the employer is liable for this among 
other prescribed benefits. And as the 
labor union did effective work in obtaining 
this legislation, credit here is accordingly 
due to it. Meanwhile, however, the mine 
worker during his life has paid no trifling 
sum out of his wages for lodge dues, union 
dues, church benefit society dues, insur- 
ance premiums, and this and that. These 
are some of the reasons why the family 
cupboard is bare and many widows and 
orphans are reduced to public charity. 

The United Mine Workers of America 
provides no insurance benefits for its mem- 
bers—this is not the intent of the organi- 
zation. At the same time one of the largest 
coal mining companies, the Lackawanna, 
pays yearly to the families of disabled 
workers in its employ upward of $60,000, 
of which, under the old employers’ liability 
law, not more than 2 per cent. has been be- 
cause of technical liability. And other 
operators do likewise. 


LEGAL ROBBERY BY THE FEE SYSTEM 


The “strict” enforcement of some of the 
1,500 or more petty laws of the aldermanic 
courts, too, is a “legitimate’’ means em- 
ployed to separate a portion of his wages 
from this new candidate for citizenship in 
our anthracite civilization. These laws, 
nearly a century old and unchanged, are 
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administered on the fee system. The 
office-holder usually is an ex-workman 
graduated out of minedom and is fa- 
miliar with the habits of these people. 
One of the twenty-two aldermen in Scranton 
actually boasted to me that during 1915 
more than $200,000, in general “ business,” 
passed through his court. “J am so busy,” 
said he, “that | constantly employ a num- 
ber of clerks and several stenographers.” 

“Are these practices known to your” | 
asked the president of one of the three 
labor union districts. 

“Certainly,” said he, frankly. 

“Do you do no social service work to 
eradicate them?” | inquired. 

“That’s not our business!” he exclaimed. 
“Our hands are full with the problem of 
working and wage evils, which is our busi- 
ness.” 

I asked the same question of one of the 
leading operators. “The union won’t let 
us ‘interfere’ in any way, shape, or form 
with the men,” he replied. “We can’t 
even contribute to local charities and 
humane institutions for fear of the union 
cry of ‘collusion’ and ‘interlocking in- 
terests.’”’ 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY LAWS 


So there you are! The financial diffi- 
culties of the coal worker, other than in the 
matter of wages, are left to himself to solve 
as best he can. 

What, then, of the future of these hard- 
up wards of ours, for whom the coal com- 
panies every little while pass the hat around 
to the American people? 

Here, at last, there is hope of some relief ; 
again, however, not without expense to our 
cellar bins at home. Pennsylvania has 
finally placed a workmen’s compensation 
insurance act upon the statute books which 
is now operative. This marks the passing 
of the jack-leg damage lawyer. 

“Sue the company!”’ That has almost 
invariably, heretofore, been the outspoken 
advice of the local union walking delegate 
to the injured or the widowed, regardless of 
the cause or liability of the accident. To 
illustrate: John Cusak, a laborer, working 
for a “contractor,” was killed in a mine 
down in Pottsville. The rock overhanging 
a pile of coal which he had cleaned was 
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dangerous, so the “contractor” got a 
stick of dynamite in order to blast it down. 
Cusak objected, saying that he did not want 
to get his cleaned coal dirty. Warning 
him to be careful about the loose rock 
above, the “contractor” put away the ex- 
plosive and went home. While Cusak was 
loading, the rock fell. 

Under the employers’ liability law, if any 
one other than the laborer himself in such a 
case was liable, it was the “contractor,” 
not the mining company, although the 
defenses of the employer in such case under 
that law, in recent years, have been more 
and more uncertain. 

But sue the “contractor’”—the fellow- 
miner? Never! 

The mining company offered to pay $800 
to the laborer’s widow, an average sum 
voluntarily offered in such cases by most of 
the mining companies. But no! The 
New York lawyers said she was entitled to 
$5,000, that she should not accept a cent 
less, she was to be sure not to sign any 
papers. Meanwhile, they were to receive a 
retainer of $100. She paid this amount out 
of what was left over from Cusak’s “keg” 
insurance after settling the funeral bills. 
She never heard of the matter again, des- 
pite her crude efforts to obtain satisfaction. 


THE SHYSTER LAWYERS 


Lawyers of this same type in New York,,. 


whose names are well known to the mining 
companies, operate under what is locally 
known as the “fifty-fifty” law of that state 
—half to them, half to their client, if their 
case is won. They maintain a regular 
“bureau of deaths” in the coal regions. 
Under the Pennsylvania “liability’”’ code 
right of action against an employeris granted 
only to the parents, the widow, or the 
children of the deceased. Not so the New 
York statute, by which “almost any kind 
of kin, real or false,’’ to use the expression 
of an anthracite attorney, can sue for 
damages—brothers and relatives in the 
old country, for example. “Why!” he 
exclaimed, “these shysters have brought 
suits for widows proven in court to have 
been dead years before the husband was 
killed, and I have two or three cases on my 
desk to-day of suits instituted through 
these fellows by parents in Europe who 





we know were dead before the commence- 
ment of the actions!” 

The “compensation” law aims to stop 
this “leakage’’ for which the public has, in 
the past, paid thousands of dollars in its 
coal bills. Its workings are still too new 
to furnish an actual illustration of its pro- 
visions, but at last a fixed value has been 
established by law upon the life, limb, and 
sight of the worker at work; he can know 
what to expect when an accident lays him 
up; definite provision is made for his de- 
pendents upon his death; the law states 
what the employer shall do and a state 
commission polices its rights; it is an added 
expense to the coal companies, costing $3.10 
per $100 of pay roll more than the old insur- 
ance, but it permits of no imposition upon 
the employer, at the coal buyer’s expense, 
by the outside agencies which for many 
years have fleeced both through the foreign- 
hired man ignorant of American customs. 

And now—the Conciliation Board, of 
which we hear so much pro and con. What 
is it, anyhow, and what does it do? 


We demand that the arrangements of detailed 
wage scales and the settlement of internal ques- 
tions, both as regards prices and conditions, be re- 
ferred to the representatives of the operators and 
miners of each district to be adjusted on an equi- 
table basis—Mine Workers’ Demand No. 10. 


In the settlement of the strike of 1902, it 
was agreed between both warring bodies 
that all grievances thereafter arising should 
be adjudicated by a committee made up of 
three representatives of the mine workers 
and three operators, an umpire, in the event 
of a deadlock, to be appointed by the Third 
United States District Court. 

The life of this “board” has not been 
very happy, for reasons obvious to a third 
party, nor has the almost-invariably-called- 
in umpire sat in judgment upon a bed of 
roses. Only the other day, the contract 
miners of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Company were overruled in their claim of 
36.7 cents an hour instead of 28.2 cents an 
hour for certain “ pillar’ work; accordingly, 
as is human, they “went up in the air” in 
their language at least. Probably these 
defeated suppliants at this colliery did not 
then and do not now know that about that 
same time, at G. B. Markle Companys 
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Mine No. 4, the contention of the company 
laborers, engaged in “laying branches”’ 
at 27.78 cents an hour, against an at- 
tempted reduction was sustained. For the 
intent of the umpire is to be uniformly fair 
—his personality and methods having 
practically everything to do with the men. 

That the object of this Board of Concilia- 
tion was the first step forward by operator 
and union for ‘‘peaceful parley ”’ is not denied 
by either side; and, if only for this reason, 
right now there is greater need for it than 
at any other period during the fourteen 
years of its existence. For a competitor of 
the union has entered the anthracite field: 

At Greenwood colliery, in and around 
Old Forge, the Industrial Workers of the 
World have for months past been organiz- 
ing, and a strike already has occurred. 
The union miners have arisen and are co- 
operating with the mine owners and the 
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state police in stamping out this flame of 
unrest started by a “stranger in their 
midst.” Is this not an acknowledgment 
of the wisdom in the plan adopted and fol- 
lowed during the last fourteen years of 
settling all family troubles at home? 

Here, then, as | found it, is the condition 
to-day in things anthracite: 

_1. The long peace has been due to the 
now firmly rooted principle, if not to the 
actual practice, of the Conciliation Board; 

2. Social evils appear to have done 
more than the rise in the cost of living to 
absorb the miners’ earnings; 

3. The real problem confronting both 
operator and union is the social problem 
which both they, Society, and the Govern- 
ment neglect; 

4. The workmen’s compensation law 
will knit capital and-labor closer together 
than ever before, for the general welfare. 


LEO HENDRIK BAEKELAND 


THE LATEST WINNER OF THE PERKIN MEDAL, WHICH IS AWARDED FOR DISTIN- 
GUISHED ACHIEVEMENT IN THE FIELD OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY—THE IN- 


VENTOR OF A SYNTHETIC 
BASIS OF 


MATERIAL THAT HAS FORMED THE 
SEVERAL NEW INDUSTRIES 


BY 


JOHN A. 


N THE evening of January 

21st of the present year, Dr. 

Charles F. Chandler, the 

venerable dean of American 

teachers of chemistry and 
professor emeritus of that subject at 
Columbia University, stepped to the centre 
of a platform at the Chemists’ Club in 
New York City and faced a quiet-spoken 
man, Dr. Leo Hendrik Baekeland. 

“My dear friend,” said Dr. Chandler, 
“it gives me the greatest pleasure, as the 
representative of the affiliated chemical 
and electrochemical societies, to place in 
your hands this beautiful Perkin medal, as 
a token of the appreciation and affection 
of your fellow chemists.” 

The Perkin medal—the donation of which 
was provided for in honor of the celebrated 
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English chemist, the late Sir William H. 
Perkin, discoverer of the aniline dyes—is 
awarded, usually once a year, for eminence 
in the field of applied chemistry. It is pre- 
sented by the Society of Chemical Industry 
acting as the representative of all the chem- 
ical and electrochemical societies of the 
United States, and is regarded by American 
industrial chemists as one of the greatest 
honors that can be bestowed upon one of 
their fellows. 

The chief reason for the presentation 
of this medal to Dr. Baekeland was that 
he has recently given to the industrial 
world a new and wonderful synthetic 
material. Rivalling the legendary magic 
of the medieval alchemists, he has taken 
two familiar chemicals—carbolic acid 
and formaldehyde (that pungent-smelling 
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liquid that smarts the nostrils when its 
fumes are inhaled and that is so frequently 
used as a disinfectant in sick rooms)— 
brought about their chemical reaction, and 
behold !—a new material was born. 

Carbolic acid, in reacting upon formalde- 
hyde, may produce many different substan- 
ces; there are few instances in chemistry 
where, using the same raw materials, such 
totally different substances may be en- 
gendered, most of which are worthless. 
Baekeland, after long preliminary work in 
his laboratory, devised a way whereby he 
obtained, first, a new liquid which has the 
singular property of “freezing” if it is 
heated. Poured into a test-tube, it soon 
loses its fluidity and gradually becomes 
solid, just as water congeals into ice in a 
freezing temperature. If the tube is now 
turned upside down, a transparent, amber- 
colored stick falls out, which has the shape 
and the gloss of the glass tube in which it 
was formed. This transparent stick is 
insoluble and can no longer be melted. It 
is almost as hard as glass, and is extraor- 
dinarily strong: a short piece one inch thick 
will sustaina weight of more than three tons. 

This material is an excellent insulator of 
electricity, and it is not affected by oils, 
steam, water, or chemicals. One can read- 
ily understand, therefore, its vast range 
of utility in the industrial world. Cigars 
and cigarette holders, pipe stems, buttons, 
umbrella handles, transparent fountain 
pens, billiard balls more resilient than ivory 
—are now made from this material. In 
liquid form it is used as a lacquer for brass 
which, besides possessing unusual hardness, 
will stand washing with soap and water 
or alcohol. Soft wood impregnated with 
the original liquid and then submitted to 
heat becomes harder than ebony. Paper- 
pulp and paper-or card-board may be 
similarly treated. It gives to these objects 
increased strength, hardness, and insulat- 
ing properties, which makes them suitable 
for entirely new purposes. 

But its main uses lie in the field of elec- 
trical industries. If a dynamo or a motor 
is ““overloaded”’—i. e., if the copper wires 
are carrying a stronger current than they 
are intended to carry—they become heated 
to such an extent that the resin between the 
windings melts away and a “ burn-out” ora 
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“short circuit” isthe result. By impregnat- 





ing the windings with this liquid and then 
heating it until it solidifies, the wire coils 
are now provided with an insulator which 
will no longer melt in case of an “overload.” 
The same properties have given this new 
material an increased importance in the 
manufacture of molded electrical insulators 
that are to be exposed to heat or moisture. 
The molded insulation in the lighting and 
self-starting systems of automobiles is 
made of this substance. 

Finely divided saw-dust can be incor- 
porated with about its equal weight of this 
material, which gives an unusually well 
adapted mixture for molding articles of 
every description. The natural color of 
this mixture is chocolate brown, but it 
may be produced in black and in various 
other colors. In a hot hydraulic press it 
can be molded accurately to any shape and 
for any purpose, within a few minutes. 
Some of the independent telephone com- 
panies are now making their telephone 
receivers of this new material; it can be 
molded automatically, screws and threads 
included, without any further operation. 
Edison phonograph discs are made with 
this synthetic substance; a camera com- 
pany is using it in its latest models of fold- 
ing cameras in place of the leather-covered 
casings; wireless telegraphic instruments, 
switchboards for warships, electrical com- 
mutators, signaling and other devices, 
automobile radiator caps, steering wheels, 
knife handles, electrical measuring instru- 
ments, grind-stones, pump-valves—these 
give a further inkling of its uses. 

Industrial chemistry has once again 
waved its magic wand: obediently, from 
the boundless wealth of the mysterious re- 
gions of the Great Unknown comes a neW 
substance to render its beneficent services 
to mankind! 


THE SCHOOL DAYS OF BAEKELAND 


In the quaint old city of Ghent, in the 
Flemish part of Belgium, back in the middle 
’seventies, was a Government high school 
known as the Atheneum. It contained 
within its academic portals a sorely discour- 
aged student, Leo Hendrik Baekeland. 
With the pedagogical methods of the Athe- 
neum, as well as with the subjects taught 
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therein, young Baekeland had little sympa- 
thy. The usual high school studies lulled 
him into a state of stupor. In one subject, 
geography, he was able to arouse himself 
to some interest: only so far, however, as 
it pertained to a nebulous ambition of 
some day becoming a sailor. 

When the bell of the Atheneum tolled 
the closing hour for school each day, how- 
ever, Baekeland came out of his trance. 
He had one hobby which fascinated him 
and to which he devoted all his spare mo- 
ments: photography. The school day 
ended, he would sling his camera over his 
shoulder and go hunting his pictorial 
game. At evening after supper, when the 
paternal Baekeland noticed the absence 
of his precocious son from the little family 
circle, he found comfort in the reflection 
that Leo was studiously preparing his 
lessons for the following day. The truth 
was that young Baekeland, closeted in a 
darkened room, was diligently developing 
the results of his afternoon’s expedition. 

At that time, a new industry was spring- 
ing up around Ghent as a result of the 
recent invention of the photographic 
“dry” plate. This immediately enlisted 
the interest of young Baekeland. He soon 
became absorbed in a detailed study of 
dry-plate manufacture—to the neglect, of 
course, of his studies at the Atheneum. 


A GENIUS IN CHEMISTRY 


In Ghent in those days there was an 
institution conducted upon somewhat the 
same lines as the present Cooper Institute 
of New York City—the Ghent Municipal 
Technical School. Here, at evening, free 
courses were given in various subjects. 
Chemistry, physics, and mechanics espe- 
cially delighted the practical-minded Baeke- 
land. He lost no time in applying for 
entrance. 

Witness now a curious incongruity. The 
laggard of the Atheneum by day soon 
acquired the habit of heading his classes 
at the Technical School by night. In one 
subject particularly did he astonish his 
teachers: this was in chemistry. It 
seemed that he had a natural genius for 
this study; before long, his originality and 
cleverness had earned for him the nick- 
name of “Little Wonder.” At the Tech- 
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nical School he was able to work in the 
chemical laboratory and to continue, un- 
handicapped by lack of means, his study 
of the processes of dry-plate manufacture. 
It was in this study that he laid the 
foundations for his reputation, later, as a 
consulting expert on the subject. 
Thereafter he devoted sufficient atten- 
tion to his studies at the Atheneum to 
enable him to graduate—in 1880. Simulta- 
neously he graduated from the Technical 
School, far and away leading his class. 
He now passed an examination which en- 
titled him to a scholarship at the Govern- 
ment’s expense—he was a poor boy—at 
Ghent University, which he entered in the 
fall of the same year. At twenty-one 
years of age and the youngest in his class, 
he graduated from Ghent with highest 
honors and with the degree of Doctor of 
Science. Three years later he was pro- 
fessor of chemistry and physics at the 
Government Normal School at Bruges. 
At this time he won in a competition that 
carried with it a traveling scholarship by 
which he was able to visit—at such times 
as did not conflict with his professorial 
duties at Bruges—the higher educational 
institutions of England and Scotland, 
Germany, and the United States. The 
last trip of his traveling scholarship was 
to this country in the summer of 1880. 
Upon his arrival at New York, Baeke- 
land found that his fame as a_photo- 
chemist had preceded him. Shortly after 
landing, he met a manufacturer of films 
and photographic papers, who offered him 
a position in the chemical laboratory of his 
factory. Baekeland accepted the offer. 
He stayed with this firm for two years. 
Then what, in his own words, was “the 
most fortunate thing that ever happened”’ 
to him occurred. This was a severe illness, 
from which he recovered, after several 
months, with all his money gone. 


HIS INVENTION OF “VELOX” PAPER 


“At this time,” says Dr. Baekeland, 
“YT had in hand experiments with an 
electrolytic process for extracting tin, a 
safety explosive, and a new photographic 
paper. The tin process had lost all its 
charms since the swampy meadows of New 
Jersey, where I was carrying out my ex- 
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periments, had brought me within close 
acquaintance of the undertaker. Nor did 
the manufacture of explosives appeal 
much to me after | had been for so many 
months in the hands of surgeons and 
physicians. So | turned to my old love, 
photography, ready to manufacture some 
new kinds of photographic paper.” 

He now formed a company for the 
manufacture of several photographic “ gas- 
light” papers of his invention. One of 
these is the widely advertised “Velox” 
paper. The company had a rather hectic 
albeit successful existence until it was 
bought over by the Eastman company 
of Rochester. Free now to devote him- 
self to independent chemical research, he at 
this time turned his attention to the de- 
velopment of industrial processes for the 
manufacture of caustic soda and chloride of 
lime by means of electricity. 

But the achievements which, more than 
anything else, have distinguished Dr. 
Baekeland among the industrial chemists 
of this country are his discoveries that 
resulted from a concentrated study of one 
of the most remarkable of all chemical 
phenomena—the reaction of formaldehyde 
on carbolic acid. The facts which he es- 
tablished from his research into this com- 
plicated chemical reaction have enabled 
him to give to the industrial world the 
new synthetic material already described. 

Common—or, as it is sometimes called, 
laurel—camphor constitutes the bulk of 
the camphor of commerce. It is the 
product of the camphor laurel tree, which 
flourishes largely in Japan and Formosa. 
During the Russo-Japanese War, in 1904, 
the Japanese Government, to meet the 
heavy expenditures necessitated by. the 
war, levied taxes on many of its industries 
at home, among these being the laurel 
camphor industry. This sent the price 
of camphor soaring—in some cases it made 
the price prohibitive to American manu- 
facturers who used it in large quantities. 

These conditions inspired Dr. Baeke- 
land to search for a synthetic substitute 
for laurel camphor. After many _ sub- 
stances and reactions had been tried, he 
decided to investigate this reaction of 
formaldehyde on carbolicacid. Intoa glass 
beaker he poured a small quantity of the 


latter (phenol, as it is known to chemists) 
and perhaps an equal amount of formal- 
dehyde. His object now was to cause a 
reaction of the formaldehyde upon the 
carbolic acid by an intermingling of the 
molecules of the two liquids. -To produce 
this reaction he added a small quantity of 
hydrochloric acid and stirred the mixture. 


“A MINIATURE VOLCANO” 


Then several mysterious phenomena 
happened. At times the mixture would 
gently boil and slowly solidify into a 
resinous material which, when melted 
or dissolved, could be used as a substitute 
—though inferior in quality—for shellac. 
Again, a grayish, crystalline substance 
would result, which, when pulverized, 
resembled powdered salt in its appear- 
ance. Upon analysis this proved to be 
saligenin, a substance found in the willow 
tree and used medicinally. At other 
times, however—particularly when the 
experiment was tried on a large scale— 
the result was a violent reaction that was 
strangely suggestive of a miniature vol- 
cano. Upon being stirred, the mixture 
would, as before, start to boil. Instead of 
the boiling ceasing, however, it now 
gradually increased in its intensity. Pretty 
soon the little “volcano” would begin to 
foam and sizzle and spit into the air 
intensely hot, steaming particles—just 
as its gigantic brothers, Etna in Italy and 
Sakurashima in Japan, belch forth hot, 
molten lava from the mouths of their 
craters when they are in eruption. 

By this time the entire mixture was 
in a state of foam, which had risen to 
the top of the glass beaker or other con- 
tainer and, in spasmodic gasps, over- 
flowed its brim. The boiling had now 
subsided; the foam—of a dull, grayish 
color—had gently contracted, just as any 
other foam does when effervescence ceases. 

In a few minutes, after it cooled, Dr. 
Baekeland examined it. To his surprise 
he found an intensely hard, irregularly 
formed mass, gray-colored and porous, 
that, true to the analogy, looked for all the 
world like solidified lava. It completely 
filled the testing-glass; the spasmodic 
overflow, now solidified, of course, clung 
to the brim and the outside surface like 
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petrified barnacles to a sea stone. There 
was no reclaiming the glass; the only way 
in which it could be separated from its 
distorted content was by smashing it. 

Another chemist, Kleeberg, had tried 
the experiment described above and had 
obtained this same, lava-like mass. After 
innumerable discouraging efforts Kleeberg 
demonstrated that this substance could 
neither be melted nor dissolved by any of 
the solvents known to the world of chemical 
science, and finally rejected it as a worth- 
less product. 

But in that phrase, “insoluble to all the 
known solvents,” lay the gleam of inspira- 
tion for Baekeland. What if there ex- 
isted a solvent that the chemists through 
the ages had not yet discovered? Sup- 
pose, he thought, it were possible to dis- 
solve this mass and reconstruct it to pro- 
duce the original substance? Here was 
a liquid that had, before his very eyes, 
solidified into a substance practically as 
hard as stone. What if it were possible 
to halt temporarily the process of solidifying 
while the mixture was still in its liquid 
state, apply it as a lacquer or varnish— 
to mention only one of a possibly myriadic 
variety of usefulness—and then let the 
process of hardening continue? 

It was a fanciful day dream. But in the 
long days and nights that followed, days 
and nights of tireless experiment and 
patient research for the solvent that did 
not exist—that at the present day, so far 
as it is within the ken of industrial chemists 
to know, does not exist—Dr. Baekeland 
never for a moment lost sight of the 
essential potentialities of that dream, nor 
conviction as to their ultimate realization. 

The hope of a solvent reluctantly aban- 
doned, he now attacked his problem of 
utilizing the worthless substance from a 
new angle. Hitherto, this insoluble ma- 
terial had resulted from a reaction that 
took place in his testing-glass, before him. 
Observe now the tenacity with which he 
clung to his original dream. Instead of 
producing the reaction in the glass, sup- 
pose, he reasoned, it were brought about 
inside the fibres of wood? What wonder- 
ful tensile strength a piece of wood thus 
impregnated might possess; what 
undreamed-of fields of service it might 


enter! Might it not, for example, replace 
stone in many fields, or iron and steel? 

Accordingly, he treated several pieces of 
wood, first with carbolic acid, and then 
with formaldehyde. Following the order 
of his first experiment, he then introduced 
the hydrochloric acid and eagerly awaited 
the result. To his astonishment the 
reaction, in some instances, did not take 
place at all; in others, at best only feebly 
and very slowly. Contrary to his expecta- 
tions, the wood, in some cases, instead of 
becoming neo-petrified actually became 
softer. Upon investigation Baekeland dis- 
covered the reasons for these remarkable 
occurrences: the narrow, microscopic chan- 
nels of the fibres of the wood had retarded 
the reaction; for this very reason, before 
the formaldehyde had had time to react 
upon the carbolic acid the latter had 
destroyed the fibre. Hence the softening, 
particularly in the hardwoods. 

Followed now a period of exhaustive 
study of every stage of this perhaps most 
remarkable of all chemical reactions. The 
facts which he established in this research 
resulted in his invention described in the 
early part of this article. The invention 
itself is one of the most interesting of recent 
additions to the resources of the industrial 
chemical manufacturer. The _ scientific 
facts are of endless significance to that 
great body of industrial chemists who, like 
the synthetic dyemakers, are producing 
new materials for the use of man that 
Nature herself had never created in her 
seemingly inexhaustible laboratory. 

Thus has Dr. Baekeland given to the 
industrial world a new substance, the 
range of utility of which is still in its stage 
of development and discovery. It came 
into the world of materials with a name 
that is suggestive of its chemical constitu- 
tion, but that is. otherwise impossible: 
oxybenzylmethylenglycolanhydride! _Be- 
cause of the “ baking”’ or heating processes 
through which it is put it was given a 
simpler name: “ bakelite.” 

Dr. Baekeland is a member of the re- 
cently organized United States Naval Con- 
sulting Board, and a past president of the 
American Electrochemical Society, of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
and of the Chemists’ Club of New York. 
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AN EFFECTIVE UNITED STATES 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT IS COOPERATING WITH PRIVATE ENTERPRISE TO IM- 
PROVE THE PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE AND THE METHODS OF 
BUSINESS—THE STORY OF A NEW ERA OF MUTUAL HELPFULNESS 


BY 
CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


HE Government and the rest of 
the people of the United States 
are working together for 
greater national efficiency. 
Sometimes the corporations 

take the initiative in this team work, as 
they did in the wireless telephone experi- 
ments in which two corporations and the 
Government, by pooling their resources 
in brains and material, were thereby en- 
abled to produce experimentally, a short 
time ago, a wireless telephone with which 
it was possible to talk from New York 
across four thousand miles of land and sea 
to Honolulu. Again, some commercial 
organization may lead the way, as the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council did in the 
matter of the ship registry law by which 
several hundred thousands of tons of ship- 
ping under other flags were transferred to 
American registry after the war broke out. 
But more often it is the Government, 
through one or more of its technologic or 
scientific bureaus, that conducts the eco- 
nomic concert. 

The results that have been achieved by 
this codperative work range from conser- 
vation of natural resources and the estab- 
lishment of new industries to the creation 
of new markets for the Nation’s products. 

For example, oil and natural gas, for 
years the source of great wealth, increasing 
from a total value of $183,000,000 in 1908 
to $300,000,000 in round numbers in 1915, 
have at last reached the crest of production, 
according to the Government’s experts, 
and are now on the decline. Yet in some 
oil fields only about 25 per cent. of the 
petroleum is recovered, and the total value 
of oil and gas allowed to go to waste is 
estimated at $50,000,000 a year. 

Observing this, the Government, on 
july 1, 1914, created the petroleum division 


of the Bureau of Mines. The first team 
play of the new division was to collaborate 
with the Chicago Fire Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories in an investigation of fires at oil 
wells and storage tanks with a view to 
checking this source of loss. The next, 
was to send representatives through the 
oil fields of the Central West to meet state 
committees to discuss legislation. As the 
Bureau of Mines was a disinterested party 
its representatives were able to gain the 
confidence of all concerned; and in Okla- 
homa, at least, adequate legislation was 
enacted for the protection of the state’s 
resources in oil and gas, which became 
effective as soon as it was signed by the 
governor. And as a mark of appreciation 
the Bureau received the thanks of numer- 
ous organizations for its assistance. Co- 
operation did not end here. The producers 
in the Ada field asked the Bureau to recom- 
mend an inspector to be paid by them for 
work in that field under the supervision of 
the Bureau. Furthermore, the new divi- 
sion of the Bureau gained the confidence 
and codperation of the National Petroleum 
Refiners’ Association, the Oklahoma Inde- 
pendent Producers’ Association, and the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission. 
Elsewhere employees of the Bureau de- 
vised traps for the separation of oil and gas 
coming from wells under high pressure and 
showed producers how to use them; as- 
sisted in the prosecution of persons illegally 
operating on oil lands; standardized the 
analytical distillation of petroleum; and 
did a number of other tasks of that sort. 
This might have been considered a fair 
beginning for a new division in its first 
year, but what has been related is the least 
of its achievements. One member of the 
new division’s staff was Dr. Walter F. Ritt- 
man, a chemical engineer. Dr. Rittman 
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wanted to do some original research work 
but lacked the necessary facilities. Not to 
be baffled, he sought and obtained the co- 
operation of Columbia University, where 
he could have the use of apparatus that the 
Bureau could not supply, and there in- 
vented a process for the manufacture of 
low-boiling gasolenes from kerosene and 
other distillates. The immense impor- 
tance of this discovery is indicated from the 
fact that the Nation’s production of crude 
oil having a high gasolene content is falling 
of, while much of the new oil discovered 
dozs not naturally contain gasolene, and 
the likelihood of discovering important 
new fields is diminishing. At the same 
tine the United States had 2,250,000 
automobiles on the first of the year using 
gasolene at the average rate of 500 gallons 
a year; and this number was being increased 
at the rate of more than a million ma- 
chines a year, not to mention. 300,000 
motor boats and 700,000 internal combus- 
tion engines in use on farms, all with in- 
satiable appetites for gasolene. In addi- 
tion to all this, we are now exporting 
approximately 400 million gallons a year 
as compared with one fourth of that quan- 
tity eighteen months ago. 

Altogether, it may be perceived that the 
Rittman process, which recovers three 
times as much gasolene from a given 
quantity of distillates as any process hither- 
to used by independent producers, might 
have made its discoverer a millionaire 
many times over. But as it was developed 
on the Government’s time with borrowed 
apparatus, Dr. Rittman dedicated his 
process to the public, taking the precaution 
to apply for a patent to enable the Govern- 
ment to retain proper control of it. Now 
six concerns are producing gasolene by the 
Rittman process under contract with the 
Government to codperate in the same 
generous way that Dr. Rittman did by 
dedicating any new ideas or processes 
they may develop to the free use of the 
public. This is the sole condition imposed 
by the Government. 

Dr. Rittman next turned his attention 
to a matter of still greater moment. This 
was the discovery and development of a 
method of producing benzol and _ toluol 
and other aromatic hydrocarbons from 
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petroleum. Toluol is an important base 
for dyes and it is also used in the manufac- 
ture of high explosives. Hitherto it has 
been derived exclusively from coal-tar, 
and the United States has been dependent 
upon Germany for its supply. The coun- 
try is already suffering from a dye-stuff 
famine; Dr. Rittman’s work may help 
largely to relieve it and to render us inde- 
pendent of Europe both in peace and in 
war, so far as toluol is concerned, for several 
concerns are now manufacturing it by the 
Rittman process. This discovery might 
have earned at least a competence for 
Dr. Rittman, but he dedicated it also to 
the free use of the public, after taking the 
precaution to patent it. By this means 
the Government has been able to stipulate 
that licensed manufacturers shall give to 
the public any new ideas or processes they 
may develop. 

Other governmental bureaus have pur- 
sued the same policy of insuring the great- 
est good to the greatest number with results 
quite as notable as those achieved by the 
Bureau of Mines. Of them all perhaps 
none has accomplished more of practical 
value than the Bureau of Standards. 


PUTTING SAFETY IN STEEL RAILS 


To give some idea of the character of the 
diversified work in which the Bureau of 
Standards codperates, take the case of the 
steel rail. Thousands of rails break an- 
nually, many of them causing wrecks re- 
sulting in loss of life and the destruction of 
property running into millions of dollars, 
to say nothing of the interruption of traffic, 
another source of loss to the railroads and 
to their patrons. The railroads have done 
their best, both through organizations and 
individually, to find out what is the matter 
with the rails, and the steel makers have 
done the same. 

Outside organizations, like the American 
Society for Testing Materials and the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, have 
tried tohelp. The latter society appointed 
a committee to draft a standard design for 
rails which is in general use, and other com- 
mittees have studied the causes of the rail 
failures, which have been the subject of 
interminable discussions in this and other 
societies. Most railroads in buying rails, 
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and certainly all the important lines, have 
their own engineers or representatives of 
independent testing bureaus test samples 
from every heat to make sure that all are 
up to specifications. Yet rails continue to 
break at inconvenient times and places. 

The Bureau of Standards resolved to see 
what it could do to help solve the rail prob- 
lem. Samples of broken rails were sub- 
jected to chemical and microscopic analy- 
ses and physical tests. 

Technologists from the Bureau were 
sent to four of the principal steel mills 
where, with optical and total radiation py- 
rometers, they recorded the finishing tem- 
perature of a large number of rails as they 
reached the hot saws. These observa- 
tions, supplementing the testimony of the 
analyses and physical tests, indicated that 
the rails were finished at too high a tem- 
perature. When steel that has cooled 
down to a certain temperature is worked 
in the rolling mill or under the steam ham- 
mer there is a readjustment of its atoms 
which gives it the strength and toughness 
that rails need but do not always have. 

Results of this investigation were pre- 
sented before the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. Some of the most 
eminent authorities in the country took 
part in the discussion that followed, and it 
ended in a general confession of ignorance 
of how methods of manufacture affected 
the properties of rails. 

After this awakening the American 
Society for Testing Materials instructed 
its rail committee to codperate with the 
Bureau of Standards in a further investi- 
gation of this important matter and of 
several allied questions. 

Engineers have never had any authori- 
tative data upon which to base calculations 
for bridges or other steel structures. The 
result has been a series of disasters, includ- 
ing the collapse of the Tay bridge, in 18709, 
carrying down with it a loaded passenger 
train, and the collapse of the partly finished 
Quebec bridge, in 1907, in which eighty 
men lost their lives. The Bureau of Stand- 
ards has undertaken to supply this lack of 
information by conducting at its Pittsburg 
branch a series of tests of bridge members 
of the actual size of those in important 
structures now in use. The largest testing 
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machine in existence had to be built for 
this purpose. In codperation with the 
American Railway Engineering Association 
and the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers a further series of tests of structural 
steel columns is now in progress. The 
researches, when completed, will afford 
data for the formulation of the real me- 
chanics of the column which will be of the 
utmost value to the engineering and archi- 
tectural professions, to say nothing of the 
railroads and their passengers. 


HELPING THE POTTERY INDUSTRY 


One of the results of the war was to cut 
off most of the supply of china and porce- 
lain ware. Heretofore, we imported ten 
million dollars’ worth of these wares a year, 
and two million dollars’ worthof chinaclays. 
These clays were imported for the limited 
amount of fine porcelains made in America 
because no deposits of such clays are known 
here. Obviously it would be a fine thing 
to develop the home pottery industry so 
that it could supply the goods hitherto 
imported, but how could it be done when 
the clay was lacking? 

The Bureau of Standards had observed 
that a wide variety of cakes could be made 
from the same dough by varying the mix- 
ture. Some pottery plants were found that 
were willing to codperate with the Bureau 
and the American Ceramic Society and 
the investigation began. The Bureau’s 
theory was vindicated. Although no single 
American clay could be found possessing 
all the properties of the best European 
plastic materials, a mixture of several do- 
mestic clays produced satisfactory results. 
A method of purifying clays was worked 
out, and the fact fully established that a 
high grade of chemical porcelain and of 
hard fired tableware of excellent whiteness 
could be produced from native materials. 
Next, the Bureau perfected a superior 
enamel and a number of color compositions 
for clayware and glass to take the place 
of foreign supplies that had been shut off 
by the European conflict. 

Another new industry which the Bureau 
is working to introduce is the manufacture 
of optical glass, the entire supply of which 
has hitherto come from Europe. 

The work of the Government’s oldest 
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LANDS THAT HAVE BEEN MAPPED BY THE UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Which has already made topographic surveys and maps of 40 per cent. of the area of thiscountry. These 
maps, together with the Government’s geological reports, are so accurate that railroads can be located or 


armies manceuvred from a study of them 


scientific bureau, the Geological Survey, 
is having a cumulative effect, as the years 
go by, in a thousand different ways in en- 
hancing the economic efficiency of the 
Nation. The foundation of the Geological 
Survey’s work is the construction of a 
great topographic map of the United States. 
Already 1,200,000 square miles, or 40 per 
cent. of the Nation’s area, has been 
mapped. The distinctive characteristic 
of these maps, which are minutely accurate 
in every detail, is the contours lines, each 
line representing a certain altitude above 
sea level, the intervals in altitude repre- 
sented by the distance between the lines 
being ten to one hundred feet according to 
the character of the country. These maps 
are of immense practical value. For ex- 
ample, when the Lackawanna Railroad 
decided to relocate thirty-four miles of its 
main line a few years ago, the engineer of 
construction got down a Geological Survey 
map and, sitting comfortably at his office 
desk, ran all the preliminary surveys and 
even made the final location for this twelve- 
million-dollar improvement from the 
data on the printed sheet. It was only 


necessary to shoulder a transit and go out 
into the brush to verify the final location 
and drive stakes. 

Following the topographers comes a 
corps of 150 geologists who indicate the 
location of oil pools, coal beds, phosphate 
beds, iron ores, and every kind of minerals 
from radium ores to brick clay deposits. 
The statistical work of the Survey is of 
vital importance to the ninety thousand 
producers through whose efforts the earth 
is made to yield minerals worth between 
two and three billion dollars annually. 

One of the big problems vitally affecting 
national efficiency was to find an adequate 
supply of mineral phosphate for use on 
American farm soils. The prosperity of 
the country depends very largely on the 
crops; and the crop-producing power of the 
farms depends more and more on the re- 
plenishment of the soil with phosphates. 
Hitherto the supply of rock phosphate 
has been drawn from South Carolina, 
Florida, and Tennessee; but at the present 
rate of increase in consumption this supply 
will be exhausted in less than a generation. 
Fortunately, the Geological Survey has 
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discovered and mapped deposits containing 
billions of tons of high grade phosphates on 
public lands in Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, 
and Montana, assuring an ample supply for 
centuries to come. 

Of immense practical value is the Sur- 
vey’s investigation of the water resources 
of the country to determine quantities 
available for municipal supply, manufac- 
tures, irrigation, and power. A staff of 
eighty men has been engaged in this work 
for years, preparing authentic data for 
public use. The Survey even investigates 
the supplies of underground water, though 
it seems that such data is not to be de- 
pended upon. For instance, a railroad 
company wanted a supply of water at a 
certain point in South Dakota. A Survey 
geologist familiar with the region assured 
the railroad management that abundant 
good water could be found by drilling toa 
depth of 3,000 feet. The railroad company 
drilled until it struck an artesian flow of 
half a million gallons a day. But the 
. water was found at a depth of 2,985 feet, 
instead of the 3,000 specified by the geolo- 
gist: a mistake of fifteen feet! 


HELPING THE BUSINESS MAN 


While the Government scientific bureaus 
promote national efficiency by pointing the 
way toa better utilization of materials, the 
newly created Federal Trade Commission 
gives promise of rendering a similar service 
in the utilization of the human element. 
To be sure, the Trade Commission is sup- 
posed to be chiefly a regulative body. 
But being blessed with a membership that 
is very much alive the new Commission 
gives promise of constructive helpfulness. 

Help is certainly needed, for the human 
element is the most neglected element in 
the industrial life of the Nation. Though 
a few enlightened employers have discov- 
ered that a good employee is a valuable 
asset and strive to conserve him as they do 
their other assets through the medium of 
so-called “welfare work,’’ which is cold 
business and not philanthropy as so many 
imagine, the great majority have not 
waked up. The result is that, while ma- 
chinery is nearly 100 per cent. effective, 
the workman who runs it is on an average 
not more than 60 per cent. effective. 
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Yet even at that the workman is more 
efficient than his boss; for statistics pos- 
sessed by the Commission show that, ex- 
clusive of banking, railroad, and public 
utility corporations, there are about 
250,000 business corporations in the coun- 
try. Of these more than 100,000 have no 
net income whatever; 90,000 more make 
less than $5,000 a year, while only the 
60,000 remaining make $5,000 or more. 
Turning from net income to gross volume 
of business done by these 60,000 corpora- 
tions, one third have sales of less than 
$100,000 a year, another third sell from 
$100,000 to $250,000, while less than -five 
thousand do a gross business of a million 
dollars a year or more, and of these only 
462 industrial and mercantile corporations 
do an annual business of over $5,000,000. 

One way of helping the inefficient em- 
ployer is to exhort him to install a proper 
system of cost accounting. Unless he 
knows what his product costs to manufac- 
ture he cannot know what his selling price 
should be or whether he is doing business 
ata profit orloss. Lacking this knowledge 
he is not in a position to meet competition, 
but simply invites disaster, Of course the 
Commission cannot compel men to do 
business on business principles, but it hopes 
to attain the desired end by indorsing 
standard systems of book-keeping and cost 
accounting, and assisting in devising stand- 
ard systems, either at the request of 
individual merchants and manufacturers 
or through associations representing given 
industries. The Commission will provide 
for this work an adequate force of experi- 
enced accountants and cost experts. 

Another way in which the Commission 
hopes to help is by collecting and publish- 
ing the essential data regarding business. 
Just the simple statistics relating thereto, 
never before collected, will prove to be 
of immense importance as a guide for 
future action when compiled and distri- 
buted. This work is now under way. 


A NEW ERA IN OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


It is a singular fact that while the selling 
end of the business always has the greatest 
fascination for the average merchant or 
manufacturer, it is just this end of our 
national business organization that has 
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I. BUILT WITHOUT PROPER CALCULATION— 











will make such miscalculations practically impossible 





men, engaged in construction work upon the bridge. 








II.—WITH DISASTROUS RESULTS 
The completed portions of the first Quebec bridge collapsed, on August 29, 1907, with a loss of eighty 


Tests now being made by the Bureau of Standards 
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Courtesy of The Engineering Record 
ty HII.—THE NEW QUEBEC BRIDGE 

ds Which is rapidly nearing completion. The engineers in charge have very little more data to rely on 
than the builders of the first bridge had, but the new bridge will be constructed with probably more than the 
Necessary strength for the sake of absolute safety 
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been most neglected in the past. For 
years readers of current literature have 
been regaled with tales of the way in 
which English, French, and German con- 
suls, commercial agents, and salesmen 
have outmanceuvred the United States 
in every foreign market and undersold us 
and taken our few lonely customers away 
from us. Hereafter it may be the Amer- 
ican who is the hero in such tales, instead 
of the victim. 

If this agreeable change in the cast for 
the international commercial drama is 
brought about it will be due to the admir- 
able way in which the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce is fulfilling its 
function of enhancing the efficiency of our 
export trade. Its method of promoting 
foreign trade is described as “collecting 
information about foreign markets and 
distributing the information to American 
manufacturers and exporters.”’ That cer- 
tainly does not sound thrilling, but observe 
how it works out: 

One of the new steps recently taken was 
the creation of the post of commercial 
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attaché. Ten of these attachés have been 
appointed so far. Mr. C. W. A. Veditz, 
who was assigned to Paris, went to his post 
by way of Madrid, where he dropped in on 
the King of Spain one afternoon. In the 
course of the conversation Mr. Veditz re- 
minded His Majesty that ever since the 
Spanish-American war there had been a 
“transportation tax” of $1.20 a ton on 
American coal, which by any other name 
would be just as effective in shutting it out 
of the Spanish market in favor of the Eng- 
lish product. Mr. Veditz suggested that 
right then would be as good a time as any 
to remove this prohibitive tax. The King 
said he would see about it, and he did. In 
a remarkably short time, measured by 
governmental ideas of time, Mr. Veditz 
was informed that the tax on American 
coal had been removed. As soon as he 
could get to the cable office, this informa- 
tion was forwarded to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, with 
the names of some Spanish firms that 
were ready to handle American coal. 
The ink was hardly allowed to dry on the 
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The Bureau of Standards has constructed the largest machine in existence for testing the strength of 
steel beams, and it is also undertaking extensive researches along the same line that will afford valuable data 


for the engineering and architectural professions 
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cablegram in Washington before the in- 
formation was distributed to a number of 
coal export houses. Three days later, one 
of them wrote to the Bureau that it was 
then Joading the first consignment of coal 
for a new market that is expected to take 
about three million tons a year. 

Hitherto we have been importing about 
$50,000,000 worth of tin a year, 90 per 
cent. of it from the Straits Settlements, 
where an export duty on ores enforced 
the reduction of the tin to metallic form 
before it was shipped out of the country 
In other words, the United States smelted 
practically none of the tin it used. 

Fifteen months ago it occurred to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce that it would be a good idea to 
import tin ores from Bolivia to be smelted 
here. Bolivia is rich in tin ores, but the 
ores have certain impurities that made 
them difficult to handle. Besides, there 
were innumerable obstacles in the way of 
a deal. One of the new commercial at- 
tachés rolled up his sleeves and went at it. 
When he had smoothed out the preliminary 





negotiations, the matter was turned over 
to the American Smelting & Refining 
Company to finish. The result is that a 
new industry has been established in 
America. A tin smelter is now in oper- 
ation at Perth Amboy, where an electro- 
lytic process handles the refractory ores 
so well that the tin produced is of even 
higher grade than that from the Straits 
Settlements. The value of this new enter- 
prise to the commerce of the Nation is 
estimated at $50,000,000 a year. 

Another commercial attaché procured 
for American manufacturers orders for 
$1,000,000 worth of cotton machinery for 
China. Another million-dollar order from 
China, obtained through the Bureau, was 
for machinery for an arsenal at Han-yang. 
Still another achievement was an order 
from Russia for 40,000 bales of cotton a 
year for five years. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, however, is more than a mere 
salesman. Through published informa- 
tion and through confidential information 
not published, by sending representatives 











THE RESULT OF. A FLAW IN A. RAIL 


: Thousands of rails break annually, causing a loss of life and a property loss that runs into millions of 
dollars. The Bureau of Standards makes microscopic examinations of rails for defects and conducts experi- 


ments to prevent these defects in the forging of the steel 
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AIDING THE MOTORIST 
One of the many activities of the Bureau of Standards is the testing of speedometers for automobiles 


SEEKING A SUBSTITUTE FOR WOOD PULP 


Practically all the newsprint paper of the United States and Canada is manufactured from wood puip, 
and the supply is limited. The Bureau of Standards employs a small paper-making machine in its efforts 
to find a suitable substitute 
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COMPILING CONSULAR RECORDS Copyright by Brown Bros. 
The function of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is to encourage foreign trade 


A MACHINE FOR COMPILING TRADE FIGURES ©®PYtight by Brown Bros. 
In addition to the work of consuls in the promotion of our foreign trade, the post of commercial attaché has 
recently been added to the service. Ten of these attachés have already been appointed, and their reports to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce are available to American business men 
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ONE OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Samples of European hardware sold in South America’and gathered by agents of the United States Bureau 
of Roreign and Domestic Commerce 





to study foreign markets for certain lines 
of American manufactured goods and then 
bringing them back to confer with the 
manufacturers direct, and in many other 
ways, the Bureau is conducting a most 
vigorous educational propaganda on the 
value of an export trade and how to get 
and. keep it. The Bureau codperates 
closely with trade associations and cham- 
bers of commerce throughout the country, 
and it is getting “results,” which is the one 
thing that interests the business man. 

The goal toward which the immense 
and widespread activities of the Govern- 
ment, in collaboration with scientific, tech- 
nical, industrial, and commercial organi- 
zations and corporations, is working is, 
first, to put American industry on a sci- 
entific basis; and, second, to codrdinate ‘all 
industrial:.and commercial activities into 
a great natinal machine that shall work 
smoothly as a unit for the mutual benefit 
of all its component parts. 











A UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL ATTACHE 
Landing in Guatemala 








TENTACLES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
An exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition showing how the Department reaches all parts of the world 
in its development of foreign trade 



































A NEW WEST 


THE ATTEMPTS TO OPEN UP THE NA- 
TURAL TREASURES OF THE WESTERN 
STATES — UTILIZATION AND CONSERVA- 
TION VS. MONOPOLISTIC GREED— THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


BY 
JAMES MIDDLETON 


HEN Mr. Franklin K. 

Lane began his work 

as Secretary of the 

Interior, he announced 

that he had only one 

aim—that was to humanize his department. 

The Interior Department touched closely 

the every-day lives of millions of people. It 

had jurisdiction over our national resources 

—the wealth of public lands, water-powers, 

oil, gas, coal, phosphate, and other mineral 

beds that make up our vast storehouse of 

national capital. His interest in this great 

inheritance, Mr. Lane said, was primarily 

not geological, but human. How best could 

it serve the comfort and happiness of the 

millions of American citizens who really 
owned it? 

Mr. Lane has been industriously work- 
ing at this task for three years. He has 
accomplished several notable things; par- 
ticularly, he has persuaded Congress to 
open up Alaska by constructing a Govern- 
ment-owned railroad. He has reorganized 
the Reclamation Service and obtained a 
working system for leasing Alaskan coal- 
lands. Up to the present time, however, 
Mr. Lane has met insuperable opposition 
in his greatest work: the unlocking of the 
national resources on the public domain. 
Only the absorption of popular interest 
in other matters has diverted interest from 
this great national question. The Taft 
Administration went to pieces largely on 
the conservation issue. The conviction, 
founded or unfounded, that the Interior 
Department, under Mr. Ballinger, was 
being used to hand over large areas of 
public property to private “interests” 
gave it a blow from which it never re- 
covered. In the stress of the European 
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The amount of petroleum now in sight at the present rate of consumption will last less than twenty-five 





A VAST CALIFORNIA 
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The present cry is for “States 


’ Rights” in the rental of our oil and other resources. 
set his foot against this idea, which would mean that 
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years. The United States contains about 50 per 





Courtesy of the General Petroleum Company 


cent. of all the oil in the world; the need of husband- 
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think that the Federal Government should surrender all the public lands to the states. Secretary Lane has 
these resources would fall into the hands of monopolies 
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FOREST PROT ION FOR OUR WATER SUPPLY 
One third of our water-powers are located in the national forests. ~The Administration’s policy provides 
for the fullest use of all these resources by all the people, properly safeguarding them from depletion and pro- 
tecting the public from monopolies 


war and the preparedness campaign, how- just as actively in the last three years as 
ever, we have ignored the fact that the they worked under President Taft. They 
forces of monopoly have been working have not gained any headway in Admin- 


GRAZING LANDS IN THE FAR WEST 
“When Congress passes two bills now under consideration,” says Secretary Lane, “ there will be no 
resources in reserve of the Nation’s vast treasure in lands, save national forests and parks.” Unregulated 
“sheeping ” of forests has been a menace to their welfare 
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676 
istration circles, but they have exercised 
influence in Congress, especially in the 
Senate. They are not pursuing the same 
policy that caused such a scandal five 
years ago. Failing in their attempts to 
obtain possession of what is left of the 
public domain on their own terms, they 
content themselves with preventing any 
development at all. So far as developing 
our water-power sites, our oil, gas, and 
other mineral lands is concerned, the 
situation is precisely the same as when 
Mr. Wilson took control. 

Mr. Roosevelt ‘“‘withdrew” millions of 
acres, containing resources whose develop- 
ment would affect the comfort and well- 
being of millions of Americans, especially 
in the Mountain and Pacific states. These 
properties are still “withdrawn.” Prob- 
ably most people have read or listened to 
long discourses, the burden of which was 
that the “conservationists” were deliber- 
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ately “locking up” these treasures. But 
this is not the truth. For several years 
these same conservationists have been 
working day and night to open up the 
public domain. Some large corporations 
have steadily resisted these attempts. 
Mr. Lane, in report after report, has called 
upon Congress for action: he has made 
frequent appearances before Congressional 
committees in the interest of immediate 


legislation. But so far nothing has been 
done. The explanation lies upon the sur- 
face. Mr. Lane’s programme, while offer- 


ing abundant returns to capital, would 
protect consumers from extortion. Un- 
happily, the corporations mainly interested 
in our water-powers and mineral beds have 
resisted all terms except unrestricted mon- 
opoly, with all its attendant profit to 
themselves. These two conceptions of 


conservation have been deadlocked now 
As already said, only 


for several years. 
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SETTLERS 


tions (depicted on the right) is almost extinct. 


projects are making much of it tillable through irrigation, 


to meet the higher payments for these irrigated lands 


ON A HOMESTEAD 
The old style method of allotting homesteads by chance drawing by a child from thousands of applica- 


Nearly all the remaining land is arid. 














Picture on right copyright by Brown Bros. 


ALLOTTED BY CHANCE 


Great reclamation 
and new legislation has made it easier for settlers 
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our absorption in other matters has pre- 
vented this from becoming one of the most 
active questions of the day. 

Last year Congress passed the Ferris 
bills which provided for the utilization 
of the now withdrawn water-power sites 
and mineral: lands. The measures were 
excellent ones, representing the ideas of 
Secretary Lane, the National Conservation 
Association, and all forces interested in the 
honest use of Uncle Sam’s rich acreage. 
The Senate defeated these bills. In early 
January of this year the House passed 
these same measures again. Will the 
Senate succeed in crushing them once 
more? Are these possessions—practically 
the last parts of the public domain still 
in our hands—to be transferred as a_free 
and unrestricted gift to monopolists, or 
are the public rights to be protected? It 
is, it will be observed, the old familiar 
conservation problem once more; and it 
has now reached a really acute stage. 

The question affects all our 100 million 
Americans, but especially those living in 
the Far West. The Atlantic region, also, 
has a great wealth in water-power; but 
its undeveloped resources do not compare 
with those of the Far West. The scientists 
estimate that, of all the millions of horse- 
power lying unutilized, at least 72 per 
cent. is located in these Pacific and Moun- 
tain states. Three of them, Washington, 
Oregon, and California, contain nearly 
one half of all the water-power sites in the 
whole country. The great basin of the 
Mississippi Valley has comparatively few 
water-powers, and this section, as well as 
the Atlantic Coast, will probably have to 
depend indefinitely upon coal as its greatest 
source of power. But, in the Mountain 
and Pacific States, water will probably 
become the staff of their economic life. 

Up to thirty years ago, the leisurely 
turning mill-wheel represented the age- 
long utilization of water-power. This 
mill-wheel dates back to before the Roman 
era; its use for other than grinding pur- 
poses, however, represents its modern ad- 
vance. The development of electricity 
opened up new possibilities, for water, 
as well as coal, can turn the turbines that 
generate the electric current. In the last 
twenty-five years we have developed about 
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6,000,000 horse-power in this way. It is 
utilized chiefly for driving street cars and 
lighting purposes. But in the Far West 
other uses are already being found. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
is now equipping 450 miles of its line— 
the section between Harlowton, Mont., 
and Avery, Idaho—with hydro-electric 
power. At present the road is spending 
$1,750,000 a year for coal on this line— 
coal which it has painfully to mine and 
then transport a long distance to its loco- 
motives; the cost of power, under the new 
scheme, will be only $500,000. This ex- 
periment, it is believed, marks only a 
beginning; in ten years, according to the 
prophets, practically all the railroads in the 
Mountain and Pacific states will operate 
with hydro-electric power. To do this 
will take not much more than 10 per cent. 
of all the already known horse-power. 


THE VAST RESOURCES OF THE WEST 


After running all their long-distance 
railroads, the Western states will have 
plenty of water-power left for other pur- 
poses. It will operate their street rail- 
ways, light their streets, heat their houses, 
and find ‘numerous uses in the ordinary 
details of domestic life. Already, in some 
communities, electricity does the family 
cooking, operates vacuum cleaners, turns 
the churn, and generally simplifies exis- 
tence on the farm. But it can accomplish 
even greater things. The East and South 
have done most in developing hydro- 
electric power for manufacturing, but the 
West has the greatest possibilities. Na- 
ture has concentrated great reservoirs in 
these Mountain and Western states. Here 
are not only our greatest water-power sites, 
but our greatest forests; about one third 
of the hydro-electric powers; indeed, are lo- 
cated in the forest reserves. Wood and 
water-power are the two essentials for 
the manufacture of pulp and paper; pos- 
sessing both these ingredients in large 
quantities, these states promise to become 
the great American headquarters of this 
industry. Norway and Sweden, by com- 
bining their forests and their water-powers, 
have developed a great paper business 
and annually ship large quantities into 
the United States. But their resources 
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are not great when compared with those 
of our Western country. 

More important still, the Western 
water-powers will perform a great service 
in adding enormously to the habitable 
Western country. The Interior Depart- 
ment, through its Reclamation Service, 
is already transforming millions of acres 
into successful farms. But there are at 
least 10 million arid acres that seem 
inevitably destined to remain arid. Water 
courses cross these areas, it is true; there 
are also many streams that flow silently 
and invisibly underground—those fascinat- 
ing subterranean rivers and brooks that 
exist just as regularly and as palpably as 
those that freshen the surface. But these 
desert lands seem forever cut off from this 
water for one sufficient reason: they are 
so elevated that the water cannot reach 
them. Given this one simple ingredient 
of life, these lands will support a population 
of 2 million people and raise all the fruits 
and vegetables that now grow abundantly 
in the lowlands. The engineers have 
easily solved the problem of lifting the 
water that will irrigate these fields. Hydro- 
electric power, operating pumps, will make 
these rivers run up hill as well as bring the 
subterranean water courses to the surface. 
In this way water, merely by using its 
own power, apparently accomplishes the 
impossible—it literally lifts itself by its 
own bootstraps. A stream in the low- 
lands, that is, itself develops the hydro- 
electric power. Then this same power 
raises the water in this identical stream 
into the desert lands above. 


WATER-POWER AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


These Western power sites will not 
only feed, warm, and even clothe millions 
of Westerners; they will help defend the 
whole nation from invasion. They are 
really a great national safeguard against 
any possible foreign foe. The enterpris- 
ing German or Japanese, plotting against 
the Monroe Doctrine, or seeking vengeance 
for wounded national pride, would find 
perhaps his main obstruction in the 
thousands of swiftly running streams and 
the beautiful waterfalls of the great Far 
West. This relation is not remote and 
fantastic; it is immediate and real. In- 
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deed, had Germany not developed her 
water-powers, and thereby obtained ni- 
trogen from which to make explosives, the 
war would probably have ended months 
ago—and ended in Germany’s defeat. 
England, which has few water-powers of 
her own, is going, in self-protection, to 
Iceland, just as she goes to the four 
quarters of the world for her food and 
raw materials of manufacture. Explosives 
are indispensable to modern warfare; and 
nitrogen is a foremost ingredient in the 
manufacture of explosives. 

For many years the world has depended 
upon one source of supply for nitrogen. 
Some haphazard convulsion of Nature, 
eons ago, fixed large quantities of this gas 
in the soda beds in the rainless districts 
of Chile. The whole world has _ been 
drawing for many years upon these 
deposits in the most lavish fashion—at 
such a tremendous rate, indeed, that the 
end of the Chilean resources is now in sight. 
The authorities place 1923 as the date 
when Chile will export her last nitrates. 
We import annually nearly 700,000 tons, 
paying an export duty of $12,000,000 to 
the Chilean Government for the privilege. 
We use these nitrates both for fertilizers 
and in the manufacture of explosives. 
That is, we are largely dependent, in time 
of war, upon a country that is thousands 
of miles away. 

But Nature has furnished us an inex- 
haustible supply of nitrogen. We eat it, 
we breathe it—it makes up a considerable 
part of our bodies. We do not have to go 
to Chile for this necessity of life; it exists, 
on an enormous scale, in the atmosphere. 
Every square mile above the earth con- 
tains 20 million tons, of which plant and 
animal life consume only about 10 per 
cent. in the normal physical processes— 
the rest, so far as life is concerned, goes 
to waste. If we could put out our hands 
and seize sufficient quantities of this taste- 
less, odorless, invisible, gaseous substance, 
the exhaustion of the nitrate beds in Chile 
would cause us no loss of sleep. We have 
heard much in recent months of this great 
German miracle of taking nitrogen from 
the air. The feat has been so widely 
advertised that we have come to regard it 
as something new—as another feather in 
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the cap of German efficiency. In fact this 
“miracle” is nothing novel. Other coun- 
tries have been doing it for years: an 
American chemist, at Niagara, was one 
of the first, if not the very first, to develop 
a process. Norway and Sweden have for 
several years been obtaining atmospheric 
nitrogen on a large scale. Their great 
advantage has been their large supply of 
water-power—for great power is needed 
successfully to fix nitrogen in lime. France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Japan, Aus- 
tria, and Germany were obtaining nitrogen 
in this way long before the war began. 
Our own country has made no such pro- 
vision for the future. But, in this great 
Western region, we have probably greater 
resources than any other country. Southern 
cotton planters still get fertilizers from the 
n-trate beds of Chile when they can pro- 
duce them right at their own doors. And 
so our agriculture, as well as national de- 
fense, waits on the development of our 
vast water-resources. 


A MONOPOLY IN WATER-POWER 


] think that I have made sufficiently 
plain the fact that these resources affect 
intimately the welfare of the citizen and 
the safety of the Nation. That they 
should not lay idle is plain; that they 
should be developed in the way that makes 
them useful to the great majority rather 
than immensely profitable to the few is 
also evident. Unfortunately, monopoly 
has already laid its heavy hand upon these 
water-powers. The people little under- 
stand how far it has already progressed. 
The Water-power Trust is no figment of 
the yellow journalist; it is a sober reality. 
The latest report of the Agricultural De- 
partment discloses that the United States 
possesses certainly 27,000,000 horse-power 
of undeveloped water-power and possibly 
as much as 53,000,000 horse-power. Most 
people labor under the impression that we 
have enough to supply power for prac- 
tically all our needs. Apparently that is 
not so. Unless new sources are discovered 
and new methods of transmission de- 
veloped the larger part of the United States 
will have to depend upon other sources 
than water for electric energy. Before 
the Far West can supply the Central and 
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Atlantic states, we shall have to discover 
some method of sending the electric cur- 
rent more than 300 or 400 miles from the 
source. West of the Rocky Mountains, 
however, the use of coal will probably 
disappear. Large business interests have 
apparently grasped this fact, for they are 
rapidly accumulating all the water-powers 
in sight. Up to 1912 public service 
corporations owned about 50 per cent. of 
installations in California, Washington, 
and Oregon. Now they control about 
go per cent. Mr. Scott Ferris, chairman 
of the House Public Lands Committee, 
recently said that eighteen corporations 
owned 51 per cent. of all the water-power 
developments in the United States, and 
that nine control one third. Moreover, 
these dominant corporations were so 
“interlocked”’ that there was everv evi- 
dence of one dominating monopoly. “It 
is as near frenzied finance as cari be de- 
scribed,” he said. 

These corporations are heavily capital- 
ized; their stock is liberally “watered.” 
Nearly all have obtained water-power 
sites practically as a free gift and have 
then based upon these franchises large 
issues of stocks and bonds. The Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commission, in an 
attempt to fix reasonable rates, recently 
called upon the Northern Power Company 
for a statement of its assets. These assets 
included $9,000,000 as the value of a water- 
power site which had cost the corporation 
practically nothing. 

This is the kind of exploitation that 
Secretary Lane is attempting to stop. 
This fictitious capitalization means, nat- 
urally, that the people using street rail- 
ways and lighting systems have to pay 
dividends upon paper securities. The 
forces of monopoly, however, are working 
hard to assemble the remaining sites. 
They are raising cries of “locking up,” 
“stagnant water-power policy,” and assert- 
ing that the people are suffering because 
these resources are wasted. The fact is 
that water-power development is not 
stagnant. We have made more progress 
in the last three years than in any other 
time in our history. The West has more 
water-power now than it can use. “The 
real demand,” says the latest report of 
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the Agricultural Department, “is for more 
markets rather than for more power.” 
The use of water for irrigating projects, 
manufacturing, and nitrogen will play a 
great part in our national development; 
but the present trouble is not too little 
power, but too little inclination to use 
that which we have. 

The monopolists, however, have their 
eyes upon the future. The propaganda 
takes the form of states’ rights. Prac- 
tically all the undeveloped powers are 
located on the public domain. The Fed- 
eral Government owns the sites, though 
a recent court decision has settled that the 
states own the water. The demand now 
is that the Federal Government surrender 
these sites, as well as the rest of the public 
domain, to the several states. Such a 
step would end all attempts to conserve 
our resources, for they would rapidly find 
their way into the hands of monopolists. 
The most active advocate of this policy 
in the House is Congressman Mondell, of 
Wyoming. His proposed amendment to 
the Ferris bill sufficiently indicates the 
central idea that inspires this agitation. 
It proposes that water-power sites should 
be sold, in fee simple, for not less than 
$1.20 an acre and not more than $20. In 
other words, Mr. Mondell wishes to return 
to the old days when water-powers were 
disposed of under the general homestead 
law. The Ferris bill, supported by Mr. 
Lane, ex-Secretary Fisher, Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, and the National Conservation 
Association, and, presumably, by President 
Wilson, provides that water-power sites 
shall be leased for fifty-year periods. The 
money derived from rentals is to go into 
the reclamation fund—the money that 
builds the great engineering works which 
are reclaiming arid lands. After the 
fifty-year period expires, the Government 
has the option of renewing or discontinu- 
ing this lease. The purpose back of this 
provision is merely to give it control; if 
the lessee has used his privilege wisely 
and honestly, he will probably get a 
renewal—if not, we can give the right to 
some one else. In any event he will lose 
nothing as, in case the lease is cancelled 
after fifty years, the Government will 
purchase his improvements at a market 
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valuation and any additional land he has 
acquired at cost. Manifestly it would be 
criminal folly, at this stage of proceedings, 
to give these water-powers away. At 
present we only faintly understand their 
value; in fifty years they may have 
infinite uses of which we know nothing. 


THE NEED OF THE PRESENT PROGRAMME 


The present conservation programme 
applies the same leasing, or royalty, prin- 
ciple to all the remaining national resources 
—the phosphate beds, the coal lands, oil, 
gas, sodium, and other minerals. The same 
reason exists for royalties in these cases 
as in water-powers. The same opposition 
is made to the policy, by the same people 
and for the same reasons. Again the 
Western Senators lift up the standard of 
“states’ rights.” But the Administration 
is wisely determined to conserve these 
national possessions for popular use on 
the most favorable terms. Indeed, there 
is greater need of protection from monopoly 
in these resources than in water-powers. 
Water-power has one great advantage 
over coal, oil, and other minerals. The 
word “waste” in connection with water is 
hardly applicable, for water is a steady 
resource—it will run millions of years in 
the future as it has for millions of years 
in the past. Only such changes in the 
earth as would make the earth itself 
uninhabitable to man will ever deprive us 
of hydro-electric power. But we can 
easily use up our coal and our oil; once 
consumed, we can never use them again. 
Compared with the rest of the world, we 
have large supplies of these national 
products. But the supplies are still 
limited. We have enough bituminous 
coal and lignite to last perhaps for hun- 
dreds of years; but anthracite, unless 
new beds are discovered, will last for only 
seventy-five years. Unless we find new 
oil wells, the quantity in sight, at the 
present rate of consumption, will last less 
than twenty-five years. 

Clearly these facts force home the need 
of real conservation. Unregulated exploita- 
tion has already wasted enormous quantities 
of coal, oil, gas, and other necessaries of life. 
The bills recently passed by the House 
offer better assurance for the future. 
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THE VALLEY THAT FOUND ITSELF 


THE STORY OF THE MIAMI AND THE CITIES OF DAYTON, HAMILTON, AND TROY, AND 
OF HOW THEY HAVE COME TO THEIR OWN AID AFTER GREAT MISFORTUNE 


BY 


RAY STANNARD BAKER 


NE comes to believe after a 

time that one of the best 

things that can happen to a 

town or community or even, 

perhaps, to a nation—at this 
stage of civilization at least—is to be 
compelled from time to time to go through 
some great disaster, some devastating mis- 
fortune. In the last few years the present 
writer has visited several cities in their 
hours of trial: San Francisco after the 
earthquake; Atlanta after its race riot; 
Newark, O., after its lynching and anti- 
saloon disturbances; Lawrence, Mass., dur- 
ing its great strike—and in every case the 
sudden cheapening or downfall of the solid 
material guarantees of life, the stripping 
away of property, has produced a re- 
crudescence of the spiritual, and has 
brought quickly uppermost the finest, 
soundest, highest qualities of the human 
character. They speak yet in San Fran- 
cisco, wistfully, of those evanescent days 
of “earthquake love’”’ which followed their 
catastrophe, in which for a short time peo- 
ple became almost Christian. 

At Dayton, O., and other cities of the 
Miami valley which I have been visiting, al- 
though many families will never recover 
their losses nor ever forget the friends and 
neighbors who perished in the great flood of 
1913, although every one has been work- 
ing and sacrificing for the last there years as 
never before, one will find a pretty general 
public opinion that the flood, all things 
considered, has turned out to be the best 
thing that ever happened in. the Miami 
valley. A leader of Dayton, Mr. E. A. 
Deeds, illuminatively compared the social 
Process which has been going on in Dayton 
since the flood to a familiar mechanical 
operation known as the “heat treatment.” 

In the manufacture of a steel rail the 
tendency is for the molecules which com- 


pose it to gather themselves into groups 
or cliques, very much like the citizens of 
a town or of a nation. If a sudden strain 
is now placed upon the rail it breaks along 
the lines between, not through, the groups. 
The final perfecting process in the manu- 
facture of a steel rail, therefore, is to sub- 
ject it to a high degree of heat—the heat 
treatment—which sets all the molecules in 
motion and breaks up the groups, so that 
the rail becomes equally strong through- 
out. Some such process, the fierce heat of 
some calamity, or enthusiasm, or vision, 
seems necessary also to social bodies— 
towns and states and nations—in order 
that the groups and cliques may be jarred 
apart and a new unity established. Wit- 
ness, for example, how the antagonistic 
groups in the nations of Europe fused at 
once into a new spiritual solidarity under 
the “heat treatment” of war; and it may 
be that the world itself will, as a result of 
the present catastrophe, find its narrow 
nationalism superseded by a new inter- 
nationalism, a new world unity. 

An example such as that of the Miami 
valley is interesting, and has the widest 
human significance because it shows what 
American communities are and can do at 
their very best. So much of America, and 
especially, it seems to me, the smaller 
American cities and towns, gives one the 
impression of rather smug prosperity, a 
vegetative comfort, crude self-satisfaction, 
that if we did not from time to time catch 
glimpses of ourselves in high emotional 
moments, when we are really put to it to 
do our best, we might be discouraged about 
the American social experiment. The 
New America, the America which has 
grown up since the Civil War, is still in 
process of manufacture, and has not yet 
been subjected to the finishing fires of the 
heat treatment. 
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When a community is finally forced to 
the point of meeting a great crisis or at- 
tacking a new problem, two methods in- 
variably present themselves: one is the 
Little, Easy, Quick way; the other is the 
Big, Thoughtful, Hard way. These two 
methods presented themselves to.the flood- 
torn towns of the Miami valley. 


TWO TOWNS OR A VALLEY? 


The Little, Easy, Quick way for Dayton 
and Hamilton was for each city to consider 
the problem as it affected its own private 
interests. There were those who came 
forward immediately with unoriginal 
schemes for deepening the channel of the 
river through the city of Dayton and 
building up higher levees, so that when 
another flood should come—and_ these 
men argued that such a flood would prob- 
ably not appear again in fifty years—the 
water could be shot straight through the 
city and delivered, a raging torrent, to the 
valley below. Dayton was a rich city and 
might be able to do this. But how about 
the cities of Miamisburg and Hamilton in 
the lower valley, how about the wide- 
spreading farmlands and villages which 
would be inundated and probably des- 
troyed? What if the towns in the valley 
above Dayton should pursue the same pol- 
icy and shoot the water down on Dayton? 

Both of the large cities of the valley, 
Dayton and Hamilton, at first considered 
this Little, Easy, Quick way. Hamilton 
even expended several thousand dollars in 
securing the advice of engineers regarding 
the best method of handling its own private 
problem of channel improvement. 

But the advocates of the Big, Thought- 
ful, Hard way, who are always a little 
slow at the start-off, because bigness and 
thoughtfulness are slow, began to see the 
whole problem in a broader way. The 
man or the town of really large intelligence 
and spirit never leaves anything to chance 
that can possibly be controlled. What if 
such floods came only once in fifty years, 
or even in one hundred years? There was 
always the chance that the~ conditions 
might be right for another such flood next 
spring. Why not do away with chance 
entirely and conquer Nature once for all? 
And, besides, could either Dayton or Ham- 
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ilton, even though they were rich enough 
to do it, afford to think wholly of their own 
interests? Was not their prosperity, 
their future, bound up with the interests 
and future of the whole Miami valley? 
Whatever injured the little towns or the 
farming communities around them must 
also injure them. 

So they began to think in terms of the 
whole valley; they began, and that is al- 
ways the path of progress, to get a vision 
of a larger unit of action. They began to 
see that their true task was not merely to 
provide temporarily and uncertainly for 
their own needs, but to handle an entire 
watershed and control forever the flow of 
several rivers. It was a truly artistic in- 
spiration that they began to have, for it 
was the complete, sincere, masterful way 
of doing the work. 


LEAVING IT TO THE GOVERNMENT 


Another of the tempting devices of 
those who support the Little, Easy, Quick 
ways of doing things is to look about 
and see if there is not some big, benevolent 
fellow who will take pity on them and do 
their work for them. This is one of the 
commonest temptations in recent years in 
America. Let Uncle Sam do it! Uncle 
Sam is rich, good-humored, and rather 
easily hoodwinked—get him to do it. 
There are plenty of jobs so tremendous, 
like the building of the Panama Canal and 
the control of the floods in the lower Mis- 
sissippi, that only Uncle Sam is big enough 
or rich enough to undertake the work at 
all; but this very ability to do large work 
leads many communities to attempt to 
throw the burden of tasks which should 
be their own upon the shoulders of their 
affectionate uncle. 

As any one knows, it is much easier and 
pleasanter to vote one’s self advantages, 
and scheme through political influence to 
have one’s dams built and ditches dug, 
than it is to shoulder the shovel and go 
out in the heat of summer and get down 
into the grit and gravel and roots of the 
stubborn hillsides and dig one’s own 
ditches and build one’s own dams. But it 
is rarely the sure, sound, and masterly way; 
it never gives such a sense of honest pride 
as the citizens of the Miami valley now 
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feel, having taken the Big, Thoughtful, 
Hard method of doing their work. 

One of the most important of the sub- 
committees appointed from the citizens’ 
committee of one hundred which handled 
the problems of the disaster at Dayton so 
ably had for its task the consideration of 
methods for preventing future floods. Its 
chairman was Mr. E. A. Deeds, then vice- 
president of the National Cash Register 
Company, and now at the head of one of 
the foremost manufacturing concerns of 
the city, which produces a self-starter for 
automobiles. 

Mr. Deeds and his associates took hold 
of the work, as they would any great busi- 
ness task, by first securing the best possi- 
ble expert advice. By telegraph and tele- 
phone they made inquiries as to the best 
American authorities on hydraulic engi- 
neering, and by telephone summoned Mr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, of Memphis, Tenn., to 
come to Dayton and make a thorough 
study of the conditions. 

Mr. Morgan began his work about two 
months after the flood. Sixty men, engi- 
neers and their crews, were placed in the 
field, and the scope of the investigation 
was wide and thorough. ‘The history of 
the storms of the Middle West was studied 
to find out why and how so much water 
sometimes fell in western Ohio that the 
river channels could not carry it away; the 
nature of the soil, the conformation of the 
valleys, everything that could possibly af- 
fect the problem was considered. Vari- 
ous methods of control were then studied 
and compared, and finally, to make sure 
that Mr. Morgan’s investigations and con- 
clusions met the severest tests of engineer- 
ing experience, a consulting board of three 
engineers of national authority was re- 
tained to pass upon the work. 


DAYTON’S TWO-MILLION-DOLLAR FUND 


All these preliminary studies required a 
great deal of money, and at the time the 
work was begun Mr. Deeds and his com- 
mittee presented the whole matter to the 
citizens of Dayton and asked for a fund 
large enough to carry the work through. 
They asked for a sum which before the 
flood would have been considered stagger- 
ing—approximately two million dollars— 
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and although the city was in deep distress 
financially and otherwise, the money was 
quickly subscribed by 23,000 citizens, the 
amounts varying all the way from $500,000, 
given by Mr. Patterson and Mrs. Carnell of 
the National Cash Register Company, to 
fifty-cent subscriptions by the poorest 
families of Dayton. The knowledge of this 
fund back of the work—though only a part 
of it has been expended—enabled the com- 
mittee to build upon solid ground. 

It was the judgment of Mr. Morgan, 
supported by the board of experts, that 
the entire watershed of the Miami must be 
considered and dealt with as a unit, and 
that the floods must be checked in the up- 
per valleys by means of what is known as 
the dry reservoir system, a method already 
in practical use in certain valleys of Eu-- 
rope. Six large earthwork dams were to 
be constructed, five of them upon the 
river and its tributaries above Dayton and 
one upon a branch entering the Miami be- 
low Dayton, for the protection of the towns 
down in the lower valley. 

These dams were not to have any gates, 
nor to be used to produce power, but were 
to be pierced at the bottom by huge ce- 
ment tunnels just large enough to permit 
the passage of the high-water flow of the 
stream, and no more. When a flood should 
come, therefore, all excess water beyond 
the capacity of the channel below would 
be held back by the dams and permitted to 
escape only as fast as it could flow through 
the cement tunnels. 

The dams were to be made of a capacity 
not only sufficient to hold the excess waters 
of such a flood as that of 1913—the 
greatest in Dayton’s history—but of 
one 50 per cent. greater, a very wide 
margin of safety. The reservoirs would 
thus be filled only upon rare occasions, 
and then only temporarily, so that most 
of the land above the dams which was 
flooded could still be used for agricul- 
tural purposes. It was calculated by 
the engineers that this enterprise could be 
carried through at an expense of about 
$17,000,000. This included, also, the im- 
provement of the river channels and the 
building of dikes to protect certain of the 
smaller towns and villages. 

It was a very complete plan; it was he 
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masterly and scientific way of doing the 
work: but the real struggle began when the 
attempt was made to secure the human co- 
operation necessary to bring it about. 


OHIO’S CONSERVANCY LAW 


In the first place, ‘there were no state 
laws which would enable the people of the 
Miami valley, divided as they were by the 
artificial lines of municipalities and coun- 
ties, to join in a common effort to protect 
themselves. They had to begin at the 
bottom, therefore, to lay the necessary 
legal foundation. The committee had at 
its head perhaps the most distinguished 
member of the Dayton bar, Mr. John A. 
McMahon, a former member of Congress, 
who undertook the work in his eighty- 
second year as a final service to his fellow 
citizens. The statute known as the Ohio 
Conservancy law is a fine work of legal 
pioneering and will serve as the model for 
similar legislation in other states. 

After the law was drafted, the next step 
was to get it passed by the state legisla- 
ture. Here it began to meet opposition. 
Many of the residents of the upper 
Miami valley whose farms would have to 
be taken for dam sites or for flooded areas, 
although the law provided for the full pay- 
ment of their losses, were opposed. to the 
law. Moreover, the upper valley and the 
farming districts were suspicious of the 
cities; they thought the flood control work 
was only a blind to secure water-power; 
and they also shared that suspicion of ex- 
perts which is one of the passing phases in 
the development of American democracy: 
they had never heard of reservoir dams, 
and distrusted the whole plan. 

Themselves stiff individualists, with the 
pioneer confidence that what they had al- 
ways known was the only truth, it was hard 
for them to catch the vision of a great new 
social and community work. And, as 
in all communities, there were local poli- 
ticilans eager to take advantage of these 
suspicions and keep alive the discontent, 
in order to advance their own fortunes. 
In short, it was an example of the com- 
monest of all struggles in our legislatures 
—narrow private interests against some 
larger public good. 

Fortunately for Dayton, the governor 
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of Ohio at that time was Mr. James M. 
Cox, a resident of Dayton, whose party 
was strongly in control of the legislature. 
The Conservancy law was passed—per- 
haps too easily; for the fight, now made 
more determined by political considera- 
tions, was carried forward into the next 
legislature, where a desperate and almost 
successful attempt was made to have it 


repealed, or at least strangled with amend-- 


ments. The manner in which the people 
of Dayton and Hamilton and some of 
those of. Troy and other towns made the 
fight for the law was another example of 
the strong community spirit which had 
been developed. 

After the legislative battles were over 
came the courts, and it was only on 
June 4th last that the Supreme Court of 
Ohio finally passed favorably upon the 
fundamental propositions of the law. Few 
people can realize the energy and steady 
persistence necessary to carry through a 
great new social undertaking like this; and 
now that the legal bars have been removed 
the great work itself must be organized, 
the land to be used for dams and flowage 
condemned and paid for, and the whole 
expense met, not by the Federal Govern- 
ment, not by the state, not even by the 
counties affected, but exclusively by the 
property owners and the towns and cities 
which are to be protected. In other words, 
the main burden of the undertaking will 
fall upon the cities of Dayton and Hamil- 
ton; and the equitable distribution of the 
taxes and the arrangements for raising, by 
bonds, the large amount of money needed 
are in themselves great tasks. 

In all this work, almost from the begin- 
ning, Dayton has had the hearty and 
whole-souled support of Hamilton in the 
valley below. The leaders have also made 
campaigns from schoolhouse to school- 
house in the upper valley, explaining the 
work, trying to impart a vision of its 
greatness and its necessity, and are slowly 
making converts from among the former 
opponents. The leaders in all this great 
undertaking have served wholly without 
payment, taking their time and energy 
from their private affairs. 

Under the law the actual work of build- 
ing the dams and carrying through the er- 
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terprise will be in control of a commission 
of three men chosen by the county judges 
of the nine counties affected by the work. 
The members of this commission who 
were appointed in June, 1915, are Mr. E. A. 
Deeds of Dayton, Mr. Gordon Rentschler, 
one of the able younger manufacturers of 
Hamilton, and Mr. Henry M. Allen, a lead- 
ing manufacturer of Troy. 

To the outsider, the most impressive 
aspect of all this work is the way the Miami 
valley has come through difficulties to its 
own aid, and has solved with fine gallantry 
its own problems. The valley has found 
itself and will from now on be a better 
and safer place for human beings to live in. 
Every time there is a flood in the Ohio, the 
Mississippi, or the Missouri rivers, there is 
a sudden outburst of talk, mere talk, about 
some grandiose scheme for a wholesale 
handling of the situation. We havea liking 
for grand strategy, vast schemes, and un- 
doubtedly the United States Government 
will be compelled, more and more, as time 
passes, to undertake comprehensive enter- 
prises for flood control. But the Federal 
Government moves slowly, and the prob- 
lems are so gigantic that many small valleys 
must come to their own aid if they are to 
survive. And when all is said, in a great 
war “nibbling” is as important to success 
as the grand strategy. 


BENEFITS FROM DAYTON’S ADVERSITY 


I cannot close this article, even though 
| intended to speak chiefly of flood pre- 
vention, without referring, at least, to 
some of the collateral benefits which have 
come to Dayton from the struggle to capi- 
talize its adversity. The new social spirit 
resulting from the heat treatment of the 
flood has expressed itself in every depart- 
ment of the life of Dayton and, in a wider 
sense, of the whole Miami valley. Just as 
the device of commission government for 
cities grew out of the flood at Galveston, 
Tex., so the flood at Dayton developed the 
best example we have in America of the 
new city-manager plan of government. 

Before the flood, Dayton, like many 
American cities, had been seriously study- 
ing its own problems, trying to devise a 
better and more efficient method of self- 
government. The flood enormously in- 


creased the responsibility of the city offi- 
cials, and immediately a new and pro- 
gressive charter was adopted, providing 
for the initiative, referendum, and recall, 
and an elective commission, which was to 
employ a trained city manager. They 
were to get an expert, not a politician, and, 
like any progressive business concern, pay 
the adequate salary for an expert, namely, 
$12,000 a year. The man chosen was Mr. 
‘Henry M. Waite, a trained engineer from 
Cincinnati, who has made a really remark- 
able record of efficiency in his work. He has 
not only applied modern business methods 
in the saving of money, but he has adopted 
the most modern humanitarian devices for 
handling the social problems of the city. 

Another great activity has been the 
Greater Dayton Association, which sprang 
into being immediately after the flood and 
was a strong expression of the new social 
spirit. Dayton, like many cities, had long 
had a more or less moribund chamber of 
commerce, the chief concern of which was 
to increase the business of the city; but the 
new association, with a membership of more 
than 7,000, including men (and women, too) 
from all walks of life, has quite changed the 
emphasis in its work: It has divided its 
activities so that 68 per cent. are for the 
benefit of all the people and only 32 per 
cent. for the business man. Through com- 
mittees, and committees that are really 
alive, they have taken up all sorts of enter- 
prises of civic interest—schools, health, 
charities, police, the social evil, taxes, bill- 
posting, lighting, “safety-first,’’ Fourth of 
July celebrations—in fact everything which 
concerns the welfare of the people. The pres- 
ident of the association is Mr. Fred H. Rike, 
one of the leading merchants of the town. 

| came away from the Miami valley and 
from Dayton and Hamilton feeling that if 
| were a manufacturer or a merchant or a 
working man I should like to live in the 
stimulating atmosphere of such a spirit. 
| should feel confident that when hard 
community problems presented themselves 
they would be handled in no superficial 
or picayunish way, but with imagination 
and courage. Towns, like men, so often 
never learn that it pays to be big and 
broad, and to have a vision of a commu- 
nity purpose. 
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HOW IT SPEAKS THROUGH THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA—THE SYSTEM OF REFERENDA BY WHICH THE JUDGMENT 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN ON NATIONAL ISSUES IS OBTAINED 


BY 


R. G. RHETT 


(PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA) 


HE progress which the Chamber 

of Commerce of the United 

States of America has made in 

the four years of its existence is 

almost incredible. Beginning 

with high ideals and high purposes, but 
with no funds, and with a fixed determin- 
ation to accept only such as came without 
selfish or ulterior motives, it was no easy 
task to keep such an organization going on 
a plane that would command respect, and 
to inaugurate a service which might hope 
to hold a membership. It was only be- 
cause masterful men planned wisely, saw 
clearly, and led boldly that the great 
Chamber we now have became a reality. 
In fact it is well recognized by all who par- 
ticipated in the work that it was only 
through the self-sacrifice and devotion of 
two of the biggest hearted and broadest 
minded men in the country to-day—Mr. 
Harry A. Wheeler and Mr. John H. Fahey 
—that the Chamber occupies so high a 
place in the public esteem and confidence. 
Four years ago, the need for such an 
organization became apparent. Business 
success had become a badge of suspicion. 
“Captain of Industry” was no longer a 
title of distinction in public estimation. 
Legislation was being directed against Big 
Business. The Executive and the Judiciary 
were alike being pressed for action against 
successful industry. The confusion of law 
arising from decisions of the Supreme Court 
on cases brought under the Sherman Law 
in its early days, contrary to the interpre- 
tation of like cases under the common law, 
which is the fundamental law in most of the 
states—decisions which it has since re- 
versed—made it impossible for any one to 
do a large business and not transgress some 
law. Many men violated the law as now 


interpreted without any evil intent. On 
the other hand, there were others who took 
advantage of the confusion, and did un- 
conscionable things which outraged the 
moral sense of right-minded people of all 
classes. Congress was beset with lobby- 
ists of special interests and seekers after 
special privileges. It became suspicious of 
every representative of business, and the 
ears of its members became more and more 
deaf to appeals in its behalf. Honest busi- 
ness was suffering to a degree that de- 
manded prompt action. 

It was evident that business had first to 
establish its status upon a high plane—free 
from all possible taint of sordid, unfair 
aims and purposes—in the minds not only 
of Congress but of all men. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America is founded upon prin- 
ciples that appeal to the highest and purest 
motives. Its voice is the voice of no 
section, of no special interest. It is the 
composite voice of the constituent mem- 
bers of the Chamber, large and small, 
scattered all over the land. Its judgment is 
the deliberate judgment of 711 chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, and trade associ- 
ations after having the benefit of a carefully 
prepared analysis of each question with the 
best arguments obtainable on both sides. 
Its purposes cannot be narrow or sectional, 
because they are the united purposes of 
these 711 organizations covering every 
part of the Union. 

At the organization of the Chamber there 
were two opposing forces, one contending 
for a concentration of power in the Board 
of Directors, the other contending that the 
power of the board should be limited to 
determining whether the question pro- 
posed for submission by any constituent 
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member was national in its scope and ripe 
for consideration, while the decision of the 
question itself should in all cases be left to 
a vote of the constituent members, i. e., the 
local chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, and national associations that com- 
pose the organization membership of the 
National Chamber. The advocates of the 
latter course won and the by-laws were 
passed accordingly. Thus originated the 
well-known referenda of the National 
Chamber on national issues that affect 
business, by which the business sentiment 
of the country on these issues is sounded 
and expressed. 


REFERENDA ON NATIONAL QUESTIONS 


It has been a constant study of the 
Board of Directors of the Chamber and of 
its officers to make these referenda, con- 
taining the cases to be submitted with the 
ballots to be cast, draw forth the true 
opinion of the rank and file of the various 
organizations to which they are sent. It 
is a matter of education. In the first place, 
the board learns from each referendum 
something which enables it to make some 
improvement in the succeeding one. 

A committee is carefully selected to 
make an investigation of the question and 
to prepare a report of its findings on the 
subject submitted to it. The Board of 
Directors then has the ballots prepared, 
and incorporates in the referendum not 
only the conclusions reached by the com- 
mittee but also the best arguments ob- 
tainable adverse to those conclusions. 
The organizations are urged to study the 
questions upon their merits and to regard 
the report of the committee only as the 
opinions of the individuals composing it, 
based, however, on their careful investiga- 
tion of the subject. 

With each additional referendum there is 
a growing interest manifested by the organ- 
ization members. We have, in fact, 
reached a point where we can feel assured 
that the replies represent the business 
sentiments of communities in which the 
organizations are located, or, in the case of 
national organizations, the sentiments of 
the members composing them. Each or- 
ganization has its own ideas as to how such 
sentiment may best be reached, and the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America has not as yet thought 
it well to make any suggestions along this 
line. It is studying that question, how- 
ever, just as it is studying the form and 
substance of the referendum itself, with a 
view of trying to reach the enlightened 
opinion of the rank and file of every organi- 
zation on every subject submitted. It 
must be an enlightened opinion, however; 
that is, every individual who votes upon a 
question in his organization must be given 
some explanation of it, and be made 
acquainted with the reasons for and against 
it. In some cases special committees are 
put to work upon these referenda. They 
report the results of their deliberations 
either to boards of directors or to the or- 
ganization’s membership at large. This 
has generally been found very satisfactory. 
In other cases abstracts of the arguments 
are made, attached to the ballots, and 
mailed to the members. The replies are 
tabulated and recorded. The idea is gaining 
a stronger and stronger hold upon the mem- 
bers as it is becoming more and more real- 
ized that these opinions mean something. 


A VAST MEMBERSHIP 


Of course there are many more chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade, and national 
organizations than the 711 which con- 
stitute our membership to-day, but these 
represent nearly 400,000 individuals, firms, 
and corporations; and it is remarkable that 
so many have been secured in so short a 
time. A systematic effort to enlist the 
remaining organizations whose codpera- 
tion is desirable will be inaugurated during 
the present year. 

One of the most difficult tasks of the 
Board is to select the subjects to be sub- 
mitted to referenda. Of course, numerous 
questions are being propounded at. all 
times by our organization members. Un- 
less the subjects are of wide interest, how- 
ever, and are at the time occupying the 
public attention, referenda upon them will 
not receive proper consideration from the 
associations to which they are sent. Up to 
the present time only twelve referenda have 
been issued. These are on the following 
subjects: (1) National Budget; (2) Tariff 
Commission; (3) Class Legislation; (4) 
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Banking and Currency; (5) Department 
of Commerce; (6) Legislative Reference 
and Bill Drafting Bureaus; (7) Federal 
Trade Commission; (8) Unfair Business 
Practices; (9g) Merchant Marine; (10) 
Department of Commerce; (i1) Interna- 
tional Peace; and (12) the Seamen’s Act. 


GETTING AN INFORMED OPINION 


The vote has not always followed the 
recommendations of the committee, which 
goes to show that the subjects have been 
studied and voted upon _ intelligently. 
There is probably no other organization in 
the world which attempts to submit the 
whole question to its constituent members 
as does the National Chamber. There is 
probably no other organization that under- 
takes to inform its constituent members so 
thoroughly and completely as to the merits 
of the questions submitted for decision. 
Its educational character in that respect is 
of inestimable value. What other oppor- 
tunity has a small community in the in- 
terior of the country, for instance, to 
understand the significance of the Ship 
Purchase Bill or the Seamen’s Act? And 
yet, each of these seriously affects the price 
of its wheat or corn or other products and 
has a direct bearing upon its prosperity. 
Every community should know the merits 
of the case on both sides and should give 
independent thought to it. 

The Chamber wants this thought; the 
President and Congress want this thought. 
How much better it would be for the 
country if legislation on industrial and 
commercial matters could be founded on 
opinions based upon such information and 
study! With each referendum there has 
been a distinct advance. The high purpose 
in view and the wonderful progress which 
has been made toward its attainment is 
seizing upon the imagination of the business 
world and carrying the organization for- 
ward to greater influence and achievement. 

The referenda taken upon the activities 
of the Department of Commerce need ex- 
planation. The Department of Agricul- 
ture is doing magnificent work for the 
farmer. It is equally important that the 
Department of Commerce shall perform a 
similar service for the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, the jobber, the banker—in short, 


the business man. Such service is par- 
ticularly important to the smaller busi- 
ness houses that have not the means to 
make investigations and researches which 
are essential for the development and 
expansion of our commerce, both domestic 
and foreign. A more thorough investi- 
gation of opportunities for the extension 
of our foreign trade is particularly desirable, 
as is also better training for our repre- 
sentatives abroad in the knowledge of our 
own resources and of the best methods of 
adapting them to the various foreign de- 
mands. An improvement of our consular 
service—which, under the jurisdiction of 
the State Department, is a most important 
element in our commercial expansion—is 
equally essential. 

The sentiment of the membership of the 
National Chamber on the extension of 
these services to the business men of the 
country was practically unanimous, and it 
has been very gratifying to note the progress 
already made in that direction. Much, 
however, remains to be done, and it is 
hoped that Congress will afford every 
opportunity for further extension of the 
service, especially abroad, at this time 
when the field is so inviting. 

The work of the Chamber on the sub- 
jects submitted to referenda only begins 
with these documents. When the vote 
comes in it is carefully tabulated and sent 
to the President and his Cabinet, to mem- 
bers of Congress, or to whomsoever it ought 
to go in order to make effective the de- 
cisions of the Chamber as expressed in the 
referenda. Committees are appointed to 
follow these matters up in such manner as 
may be found most advisable. The activ- 
ity of the committee on a non-partisan 
tariff board is illustrative of what can be 
accomplished if properly done. 


A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE LAW 


The Chamber appointed a Committee 
on Federal Trade Relations after the pas- 
sage of the Federal Trade Commission law 
for the purpose of keeping in touch with 
the activities of that Commission and with 
the Attorney General’s office. It hoped to 
bring about a better understanding between 
them and business men who wanted to go 
ahead in accordance with the law, but who, 
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in its confused state, due to recent reversals 
of old decisions and conflicts in the de- 
cisions of lower courts, were unable or un- 
willing to do so in the face of possible pros- 
ecution, even criminal prosecution, for a 
misinterpretation of the law. The recent 
published interview between the Attorney 
General and that committee has cleared 
away much misunderstanding, and the 
business man who has an honest purpose 
and an honest desire to keep within the law 
can go ahead with the assurance that if he 
is mistaken or ill advised he may be stopped 
but he will not be punished for his mistake; 
whereas the deliberate lawbreaker will be 
prosecuted with all the more vigor. 

The Chamber has recently opened a 
bureau for the study of local chamber work 
the country over, with a view of collecting 
data as to methods which have been found 
most successful. It wishes to stimulate 
coéperative community work in the com- 
mercial field, and to do this it must study 
the question itself from the experience of 
successful local organizations. We have 
only just begun to understand the great 
value of coéperative community work 
when based upon the principle of contribu- 
tive service—upon the thought of how much 
one can give to the common cause and not 
how much one is to get out of it. Every 
community of any size ought to have a 
chamber in which should be considered all 
matters which affect its welfare in the 
effort by common counsel and common 
endeavor to secure for the benefit of all 
whatever may make for their happiness and 
contentment. It is the purpose of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to lend its aid to that end. Its 
bureau, organized to look after the interests 
of its individual members, has already done 
splendid work. It is always at the service 
of these members, and a letter or a visit 
will reveal the resources at its command. 

The work of our Committee on Statis- 
tics and Standards is of inestimable value. 
Some of it has been appearing in our 
bulletins and in the Nation’s Business. Its 
helpfulness in the Departments has also 
been frequently acknowledged. 

The weekly bulletins on the proceedings 
of Congress and on commercial matters 
are becoming more and more valuable to 


those who are directly interested in them. 
They are carefully prepared, succinct, and 
arranged so as to inform the reader at a 
glance whether any subject in which he is 
interested is referred to. 

The WNation’s Business—the monthly 
publication of the Chamber which every 
organization and individual member re- 
ceives—is an exceedingly attractive maga- 
zine. Its form and substance have both 
elicited much commendation, and it has 
begun to find a substantial circulation out- 
side of the membership of the organization. 


HOW THE CHAMBER IS FINANCED 


To maintain the service which the 
Chamber has been giving both its member- 
ship and the country, it was found neces- 
sary to supplement its revenue from annual 
dues with an organization fund. This fund 
has been generously contributed by many 
who have become deeply interested in the 
work and have realized that it could not be 
properly conducted upon its income from 
membership dues for some years at least. 

Its dues from organization memberships 
are one half of one per cent. of the annual 
fees of such organizations, with a minimum 
of $10 and a maximum of $700. They 
aggregate now about $30,000. The in- 
dividual membership—the annual dues of 
which are $25—is limited in the constitu- 
tion to 5,000, of which about 3,000 have 
thus far been secured. 

The magnitude of the work cannot be 
realized at all without a visit to head- 
quarters. The staff must be composed of 
the ablest men in their line obtainable, and 
no better staff is to be found anywhere. 

The manner in which the organization is 
seizing upon the imagination of the busi- 
ness men of the country is amazing. The 
confidence it is inspiring by reason of its 
fair, impartial methods, its high ideals, and 
its broad, patriotic purposes is exceedingly 
gratifying to those charged with its 
affairs. That it is destined to grow to far 
greater proportions and to assume a larger 
place in the Nation cannot be doubted. 

The recent Fourth Annual Convention of 
the Chamber was a busy and an inspiring 
scene. Question after question of great 
national importance was presented and 
pressed for action; but it has always been 
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the policy of the Chamber to act with de- 
liberation and as far as practicable through 
referenda. Most of the questions were, 
therefore, referred to the Board of Directors 
for such action as it may think best, or with 
instructions to send them to referenda. 

The Committee on National Defense 
strained every nerve to have its report in 
such shape as to enable the board to issue 
a referendum on that subject with as little 
delay as possible. 

Other subjects, such as the maintenance 
of retail prices and the power cf the Presi- 
dent to veto items in the appropriation 
bills, will be sent to referendum later. 

The present shipping bill, in some im- 
portant respects, differs from that upon 
which the Chamber expressed itself last 
summer. The convention received as in- 
formation the report of its committee re- 
iterating its views on the question of the 
proper method of permanently upbuilding 
an adequate merchant marine and recom- 
mending that the board follow the course 
of the present bill, which appears to con- 
template meeting a temporary emergency, 
but which at present is somewhat confusing, 
with a view of sending out a referendum 
upon it if at any time it may seem advis- 
able to do so. The board has had this 
matter under consideration. 

Based on information given the con- 
vention that there was impending a breach 
between the railroad corporations of the 
country and certain of their employees 
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which might tie up traffic and travel over a 
wide area, the Chamber charged the board 
with the duty of instituting an inquiry into 
the facts and of taking such steps as might 
be found advisable to avert what threatens 
to become a national calamity. This the 
board intrusted to a committee, which was 
carefully selected with a view of inspiring 
the confidence of the public, and, as far as 
possible, of the contending parties. It is of 
the utmost importance that differences 
arising between men engaged in public 
service—as are both the officers and the 
men elected and employed by the railroad 
corporations—should be settled in some 
manner that does not seriously injure the 
public which they serve. The shippers and 
the public generally have ultimately to pay 
all losses resulting from interruptions. 
Surely the public has the right to insist 
upon a settlement of all questions arising 
among those engaged in its service in some 
manner which will not interrupt that 
service. How this can best be done is the 
task set before the committee. 

The purpose of this brief sketch of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America and its activities is to 
give some idea of the magnitude of the 
work upon which it is engaged, and some 
insight into its methods of operation. Its 
success has grown out of its firm adherence 
to the principles upon which it is founded; 
and its future will depend largely upon how 
faithfully it continues to pursue this course. 


SOME MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT 
FOREIGN TRADE 


BY 


WALTER F. WYMAN 


NE reason for the compara- 
tively small number of manu- 
facturing exporters in the 
United States is that so many 
manufacturers misconceive 

what foreign trade really is. To one, it 
is mentally linked with savages; to an- 


other, with ship subsidies; to a_ third, 
with the intricacies of foreign exchange. 
The following five questions represent, 
probably, the chief misconceptions concern- 
ing the real nature of exporting: 
1. To obtain foreign trade is it not 
necessary to manufacture entirely different 
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products from those in demand in the 
United States? 

2. Is it not necessary to spend years in 
studying foreign countries and making 
goods known before sales begin? 

3. Does it not make necessary an ad- 
dition to one’s business of a new and 
extraneous department, thus increasing 
overhead cost of production? 

4. Does it not require the sending to 
these foreign countries of young men from 
the United States to grow up and become 
permanently a part of the countries in 
which they locate? 

5. Is it not certain to be less profitable 
than business here at home because of 
lower selling prices and higher percentage 
of bad debts? 

Taking up the first of these questions, 
it is not necessary in the great majority 
of manufactured articles to make changes 
to secure foreign trade. It is a fundamen- 
tal truth that human nature does not 
recognize boundary lines. For example, 
some years ago a small manufacturer 
of pianos, whose desire for export trade 
was matched only by his impetuosity to 
secure it overnight, sent me a water-color 
reproduction of a “special export-model 
piano” with which he expected “to win 
out abroad”’ as he put it. In place of the 
conventional mahogany finish he had a 
sea-green background, on which (dis- 
played with the tactful grouping of a 
tattoo artist) were depicted mermaids, a 
tiger pouncing on a fawn, a sky-blue ocean 
with a sailing ship on it, a pair of lovers 
in a sixteenth century garden, and the 
Goddess of Liberty. It would have been 
useless as well as brutal for me to tell him 
that, except for a few concerns abroad, like 
the merry-go-rounds, saloons, and street 
fairs here in the United States, which 
would welcome the monstrosity, it had no 
market whatsoever. 

Some goods, of course, require surface 
changes to make them salable in foreign 
countries, due to minor differences in 
taste. Some other goods require great 
changes, but they consist largely of parts 
applied to a parent article supplied from 
European sources. The great majority 
of goods which sell here because of merit 
or merchandising skill can be sold in every 
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market of the world without change. 
French perfumes, it is to be observed, do 
not change their labels into English for the 
user here or in Canada. 

In the second query, regarding time 
needed to investigate foreign markets, 
another misconception is apparent. The 
individual manufacturer need not be an 
explorer. Cities such as Canton, Bombay, 
Cairo, Christiania, Copenhagen, Yoko- 
hama, Sydney, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires, or Milan are not the homes of some. 
strange race of cliff dwellers with require- 
ments beyond understanding. The in- 
dividual manufacturer who, in 1916, seeks 
export trade can even rely on carefully 
prepared commercial reports on the lesser 
but highly valuable markets of Medellin, 
Dunedin, Mendoza, Hobart, Foochow, and 
literally hosts of cities already accustomed 
to import luxuries and novelties as well 
as necessities and staples. Take, for 
example, South America. Every country, 
every city, has been visited by trained 
market investigators. The United States 
Government, the Pan American Union, 
the several excellent export service institu- 
tions supported by public funds and 
codperative bodies, have made individual 
investigation all but unnecessary at the 
start. To increase sales on that continent 
as at home the manufacturer must expect 
to rely on his own ability to understand 
local conditions and profit by them. In 
these markets the problem of popularising 
brands and trade-marks is again not 
different from the same problem in Toledo 
or Seattle. The old principle of attracting 
attention, creating desire for acquisition, 
and securing purchasers knows no change 
because of climate, race, or tongue. 

To the third question, relative to the 
need of adding an extra department and 
the increased expense of maintaining it, 
the reply is that no department is needed 
and that overhead cost should be lowered. 
It is perfectly possible for the same local 
inside sales force, the same credit, ad- 
vertising, production, and collection divi- 
sions which care for home trade to do the 
same for foreign trade. The colossal 
Steel Corporation, with an export business 
so large that it is a business in itself, may 
profit by a separate entity for export. The 
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concern whose domestic business is under 
10 millions of dollars a year often com- 
bines every function of domestic and 
foreign manufacture and merchandising, 
adding only one man to supervise. He 
is by no means an added and “extraneous” 
expense, as he keeps down the domestic 
pay roll by his presence. Thus the in- 
creased sales from exporting usually dimin- 
ish average overhead cost on the business 
as a whole by reducing the relative per- 
centage of executive cost to sales volume. 
_ There are ardent believers in separate 

units for domestic and foreign sales, 
billing, and statistics. Others even insist 
that the domestic business be kept en- 
tirely apart except as regards manu- 
facture, selling the product to the export 
end and leaving the latter to work out its 
own salvation without further relationship. 
This does increase overhead expense and 
is justified in very few instances. 

With reference to the sending out of 
young men into foreign’ fields for life there 
is the legend of the loving German pater- 
familias bidding a tearful farewell to his 
young son who is setting out to make his 
way in the world. This son invariably 
goes to South America, enters the em- 
ploy of a native firm, grows to partnership 
by marrying the proprietor’s daughter, 
and thereafter that firm buys nothing but 
German goods. It must have happened at 
least once, just as the unrelated cases 
where young graduates from our big 
electrical manufacturing concerns have 
remained after the installation of ma- 
chinery in the same countries and naturally 
specified American supplies when buying, 
with whose merits they were familiar, but 
as a controlling force in foreign trade it is 
no more important than the hundreds of 
American flags which once waved proudly 
from our vanished merchant marine in 
ports where we now sell hundreds of times 
the amounts we then enjoyed. Value, plus 
selling skill, is the controlling force now as 
it was centuries ago. Be it in Chicago, A.D. 
1916, or Cairo, B.C. 2000, that element is 
immutable. 

The final question which we are called 
upon to answer has been all but answered 


in previous articles of. this series on foreign 
trade. There are two reasons for selling 
goods abroad at lower prices than here at 
home. The first is the sound one. When 
a product is manufactured of imported 
materials on which duty is paid, 99 per 
cent. of that duty is refunded on suitable 
proof of exportation by what is known as 
the “draw-back”’ process. This, of course, 
lowers cost and often increases the profit 
margin to an extent permitting price con- 
cessions, and yet leaving a greater profit 
on foreign sales than on domestic ones. 
The second reason arises from another 
misconception. It is not safe to rely on the 
saying that “The English,” “The French,” 
or “The German” can make things more 
cheaply than we can and that therefore 
we must be content with little or no profit 
in order to meet their competition. If 
this theory is sound, the maker of a five- 
thousand-dollar automobile or of a five- 
dollar safety razor could not reasonably 
exist. The consuming public desires the 
best in any class of merchandise and 
recognizes leadership as a quality to be 
incorporated in the selling price. 

The danger of losses from bad debts is 
a real one in foreign fields. So is it 
here. The same common-sense precau- 
tions against fraud need to be observed. 
The same weighing of a_ prospective 
buyer’s financial resources, his ability to 
conduct his business, and, finally, his 
honesty, must be made in the case of the 
merchant in Penang as in Portland. The 
merchant of another country is possessed 
of relatively the same capability and 
character as his counterpart in the United 
States. The means of determining the 
foreign buyer’s credit are offered, and he is 
willing to produce proofs of his reputation 
for prompt payment. 

Exporting is not a fraud, a gift, nor a 
delusion. It is a very tame and common- 
place way of selling goods, subject to the 
same risks and requiring the same kind of 
intelligence as local selling. No one need 
export to prove his patriotism or his 
bravery. The sole excuse for exporting 
is to make the same kind of net profit that 
is desirable here at home. 
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ELECTRIC BLOWER FOR HEATING 
A ROOM 


A HEATING apparatus, the chief ad- 

vantage of which is that it keeps a 
current of hot air in constant circulation in 
a room, consists of a motor-driven fan 
which discharges air through heating coils 
placed in an aluminum jacket. The heater 
can be attached to any electric light socket 
and can be moved about at will, as the ap- 
paratus is sufficiently light to permit of 
its being easily carried. It may be used 
for various purposes: in the garage not 
only for heating purposes but also for drying 
a car after washing or for melting ice off 
the car after it comes in from a run in win- 
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FOR WARMING A ROOM QUICKLY 
A portable electric heater which warms a rcom in a short time by blowing hot air into it 
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PNEUMATIC SCARIFIER FOR MENDING ROADS 


Which tears up and levels unevenly worn streets and 
completely renovates them 


ter; in photographic and blue-print rooms 
for drying plates, photographs, and blue- 
prints; in laboratories and doctors’ offices 
to insure, by drying the air, satisfactory 
operation of static electric machines; and, 
finally, in the household for drying the 
hair after washing, to provide extra heat 
in cold weather, and to take away the 
damp chill in rooms which is so unpleasant 
in the spring and fall seasons. 








A PNEUMATIC SCARIFIER 


OST cities and counties have some 

worn out or partially worn out gravel 

and macadam streets and roads. In most 

cases these roadways are full of ruts and 

holes, but there still remains plenty of good 
material in the road-bed. 

This pneumatic scarifier, designed to be 
attached to the rear end of a steam- or 
gasolene-driven roller, and receiving com- 
pressed air through the power of the same, 
quickly goes over these worn streets and 
roads, loosening the top surface to the 
proper depth and at the same time pulling 
material from the high places in order to 
fill the ruts and holes. On each trip a 
strip six feet wide is cut, at a speed of from 
one and a half totwo miles anhour. After 
the scarifying is done the engineer reverses 
the lever, the scarifier is disengaged, and 
the roller begins its work of compressing 
the rearranged materials. 





MOTOR-CYCLE STREET SWEEPER 


A MOTOR-CYCLE equipped with ap- 

paratus for cleaning the streets and 
propelled and operated by the same motor 
is an efficient and comparatively inexpen- 
sive aid for the street cleaning department. 
The refuse in the street is loosened by a 
steel brush fastened in front, picked up by a 
rotary brush, and finally deposited in a re- 
ceptacle carried on the machine. 
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NOVEL USE FOR A MOTOR-CYCLE * 


A motor-cycle street sweeper designed te do away with the street cleaner with his push-cart and broom. 
Jts small size makes possible its use in crowded streets where large vehicles could not manceuvre 
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SCIENTIFIC AEROPLANE TESTS 


HE Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology has erected in its dynamics 
laboratory a “wind tunnel,” the first of its 
kind to be installed in America, for the 
purpose of testing models of aeroplanes 
with a view to applying the results obtained 
to full-sized aeroplanes. Air is forced 
through the tunnel, which is fifty-three feet 
long, by a propeller driven by a 10-horse- 
power motor. The models to be tested are 
mounted in the middle of the tunnel on the 
arms of an aérodynamic balance, which is 
free to rock on its pivot in any direction. 
When wind blows upon a model the com- 
ponents of force exerted are measured by 
laying weights on the horizontal arms of the 
balance. To prevent the wind from swirl- 
ing around in the tunnel and to keep the 
current straight, the air, before entering the 
mouth of the tunnel, passes through a 
honeycomb of three-inch conduit pipes. 

Of course, these tests can always be made 
by building a series of real flying machines, 
but this procedure is extremely costly in 
time and money, and requires a pilot to 
risk himself in experimental flights on 
under-powered and unstable machines. On 
the other hand, it is well established that 
the performance of an aeroplane can be 
predicted from experiments on a small 
model geometrically and dynamically sim- 
ilar. Model tests are easy to conduct and 





A MODERN BOREAS 


The propeller which generates the wind in the tunnel 
in which the aeroplane models are tested 


afford the great advantage that radical al- 
terations of the model may be made with- 
out loss of time or risk of life. It would 
seem, therefore, that the testing by models 
offers the greater advantage. Further- 
more, in model testing, the various parts 
of an aeroplane may be tested separately 
to determine the. effect of each part on the 
performance of the complete machine, and 





AN ARTIFICIAL CAVE OF THE WINDS 


Che propeller shown above generates various currents of air in this tunnel, in which models of aeroplanes 
are tested for the purpose of applying the results obtained to the construction of the full-sized machines 
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if it be ace¢epted that aerodynamic forces 
depend onghe relative motion of air and 
the objec€tmder test, it is immaterial 
whether the object is towed in still air at 
a given velocity..or held stationary in a 
uniform current of air of the same velocity. 


A HANDY ELECTRIC DRILL 


N ELECTRIC drill which may be 

used as either a bench or portable 
tool, according to the nature of the work to 
be done, is a handy contrivance for the 
machine shop. The machine will drill 
through steel one half of an inch thick and 
is provided .with extra wiring, ready to 
attach to any electric light socket. 


RECLAIMING SCRAP METAL 


N EASTERN railroad has evolved a 

new and efficient plan for reducing 
the amount of wastage in its scrap metal. 
Every month a supply train equipped with 
a powerful electric magnet for picking up 
the refuse material travels along the lines 
of the railroad collecting the scrap, which 
it deposits in one main bin. 








A CONVENIENCE FOR MECHANICS 
A handy electric drill which can be used as either a 
bench tool or portable tool 


Here from four to six trained operators sort 
the material and separate it into various 
classified bins, where it is either reclaimed 
for the railroad or sold to customers. In 
this way an average of more that a hundred 
tons of metal a day is handled, about 40 per 
cent. of which is reclaimed and put back 
into service. 








RECLAIMING SCRAP METAL 


By rummaging the scrap heap witha powerful electric magnet. ; 
than a hundred tons of scrap metal a day, 40 per cent. of which is reclaime 


railroad handles more 
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d put back into service 














